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RUSSIAN MILITARY DEVELOPMENTS AND STRATEGIC 

IMPLICATIONS 


House of Representatives, 
Committee on Armed Services, 
Washington, DC, Tuesday, April 8, 2014. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:03 a.m., in room 
2118, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Howard P. “Buck” 
McKeon (chairman of the committee) presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. HOWARD P. “BUCK” MCKEON, 

A REPRESENTATIVE FROM CALIFORNIA, CHAIRMAN, COM- 
MITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. Good morning, 
ladies and gentlemen. 

The committee meets to receive testimony on “Russian Military 
Developments and Strategic Implications.” Immediately following 
this hearing, Members will receive a classified briefing by rep- 
resentatives from our intelligence community. 

Joining us today are Assistant Secretary of Defense for Inter- 
national Security Affairs Derek Chollet and Joint Staff Director for 
Strategic Plans and Policy Vice Admiral Frank Pandolfe. 

Thank you both for being here today and for your service to our 
Nation. 

Before we get started, I would like to welcome Congresswoman 
Tulsi Gabbard to the committee. Congresswoman Gabbard brings 
a wealth of experience and unique perspective, having served our 
Nation as an enlisted soldier and officer. With Tulsi and Colleen 
Hanabusa, the service men and women of the U.S. Pacific Com- 
mand and in the great State of Hawaii are well represented. 

We look forward to working with you. 

The events unfolding in Ukraine are deeply troubling, from Rus- 
sia’s invasion and occupation of a sovereign country to its amassing 
of tens of thousands of troops along Ukraine’s borders and further 
north under the ruse of conducting snap exercises. Just this past 
weekend, we saw reports that Russia is provoking further unrest 
in eastern Ukraine, attempting to create a reason to invade. 

Yet these actions are only the most recent and perhaps most ag- 
gressive of a broader campaign to challenge the West and to rees- 
tablish a Russian sphere of influence in Europe. 

Mr. Putin is directing a multidimensional military modernization 
effort. Russia is re-arming at an alarming rate, with military 
spending up roughly 30 percent. It stands in flagrant violation of 
a major nuclear arms control treaty and, under the New START 
[Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty] Treaty, is building up its nu- 
ll) 
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clear forces by over 100 warheads since the last declaration, while 
the U.S. reduces its own forces. 

As former Secretary of Defense Robert Gates recently wrote in an 
op-ed, and I quote, “Mr. Putin is playing a long game, and the West 
must also play a strategic long game. Yet the administration’s poli- 
cies have rested largely on reset, cooperation, and further nuclear 
cuts.” 

Just last week, Deputy Under Secretary Christine Wormuth, tes- 
tifying on the QDR [Quadrennial Defense Review], stated that they 
“probably would have added some additional sentences about Rus- 
sia, given recent developments.” That is hardly a reexamination of 
our Nation’s policy towards Moscow. 

And while the QDR states that our military is sized to and capa- 
ble of effectively deterring aggression, there are serious concerns 
about our ability to do just that, especially with a near-peer com- 
petitor. 

Our friends, as well as our adversaries, are watching our every 
move. It should come as no surprise that senior Japanese officials 
raised this issue with Secretary Hagel during his recent visit, as 
they seek to understand what our policy with regard to Russia’s il- 
legal annexation of Crimea signals for our commitments to our al- 
lies. 

This hearing is an opportunity to examine the strategic implica- 
tions of Russia’s military developments and recent actions. Sec- 
retary Chollet and Admiral Pandolfe, I hope you can also discuss 
how these developments are influencing any reexamination of U.S. 
policy towards Russia, including our force posture in Europe, how 
we reassure our allies and partners, and our defense investments. 

Gentlemen, thank you for appearing before our committee, and 
I look forward to your testimony. 

Mr. Smith. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. McKeon can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 41.] 

STATEMENT OF HON. ADAM SMITH, A REPRESENTATIVE FROM 

WASHINGTON, RANKING MEMBER, COMMITTEE ON ARMED 

SERVICES 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I, too, welcome our wit- 
nesses today, look forward to their testimony and their expertise on 
this issue. 

And I want to join you in welcoming Congresswoman Gabbard to 
the committee. It is great to have her here. Obviously, Hawaii is 
a critical piece of our national security strategy and Department of 
Defense activities in Asia and beyond, so it is great to have that 
expertise there. And with her, I believe, 11 years of service, now 
as a captain in the Army National Guard, her service in Iraq, I 
think that expertise is going to serve the committee very, very well. 

And I thank you for being here. Welcome to the committee. 

This is an incredibly important hearing, as we try to confront the 
challenges that the chairman, I think, described very well. What 
Russia has done in the Ukraine is a blatant violation of inter- 
national law, a blatant violation of all manner of different treaties 
which Russia has signed, and is something that we in the U.S. and 
I believe every other nation in the world must do all we can to dis- 
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courage and to send the message that it won’t be tolerated and that 
type of behavior is outside of the international norm. 

Because it can potentially lead to destabilization in many places. 
If it becomes accepted that you can simply decide to take over an- 
other country and annex parts of them, it does not contribute to 
the international order. 

Now, this is a difficult situation. It is easy to say that we should 
not tolerate that; much more difficult to do. I don’t think anybody 
on this committee wants to go to war with Russia over the 
Ukraine. But we do want to find a way to stop them from further 
aggression. And I think there are options. 

And, overall, this is a very unfortunate choice that President 
Putin has made, and it is not in the best interests of Russia. Once 
the Soviet Union collapsed, there was a real opportunity for Russia 
to move in and become one of the partner of nations, a great power 
that could participate with other great powers in building a more 
peaceful, prosperous, and stable world. They had that option. 

President Putin has chosen not to take that. He has chosen to 
further isolate Russia and find further conflict. I think this is a 
huge mistake. We have already seen the impact on the Russian 
economy. If Russia had been more willing to embrace the West and 
work with us, I think it would have led to greater economic oppor- 
tunity and greater prosperity. 

The Russian population is in a very bad place right now. They 
have an aging population; they have an economy that is in trouble, 
rampant with corruption. It is not going to help them, to further 
destabilize their very own region and further turn the international 
community against them. 

I very much agree with President Obama, who said these actions 
by Putin are more a sign of weakness than they are a sign of 
strength. The question is, what do we do in response? I think ini- 
tially we have to take whatever steps we can to try and economi- 
cally isolate them. We have begun that process; I think we should 
continue it. 

But key to all of this will be NATO [North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization] and the EU [European Union]. Whatever amount of busi- 
ness we do with Russia, whatever our economic leverage over Rus- 
sia is, the EU has at least 10 times that. They can make decisions 
to show Russia that this type of behavior won’t be tolerated much 
more easily than we can. 

So I am very interested to hear from our witnesses about what 
our best approach is to working with our partners in Europe and 
to get full-scale cooperation in not just condemning Russia’s actions 
but to make them pay a price for it that will make them think that 
this is not in their best interests. 

This is not easy. Regrettably, in many, many countries through- 
out the world, we have found that we cannot simply force them to 
behave in ways that we would like them to. But we have to try to 
alter this behavior, certainly condemn it, but try to find ways to 
hopefully make sure it does not happen in the future and to defuse 
the ongoing situation in the Ukraine. There is continuing concern 
that it will spread beyond Crimea into the eastern Ukraine and be- 
come even more of a problem. 
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So, very curious to hear from our witnesses today about how we 
can contain that and respond to the Russian aggression in the 
Ukraine in a way that will not make the situation worse but hope- 
fully will change Putin’s calculations in the future. 

With that, I yield back and look forward to the testimony of the 
witnesses. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Smith can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 43.] 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Secretary. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DEREK CHOLLET, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF DEFENSE FOR INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AF- 
FAIRS, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR POL- 
ICY, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Secretary Chollet. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, thank you, Con- 
gressman Smith, members of the committee, for this hearing today. 
I very much appreciate the opportunity to speak with you on U.S. 
policy and actions in the wake of Russia’s incursion in the Ukraine 
and how the Department of Defense has worked with our allies and 
international partners to address this issue. 

Russia’s unlawful military intervention against Ukraine chal- 
lenges our vision of a Europe whole, free, and at peace. It changes 
Europe’s security landscape, it causes instability on NATO’s bor- 
ders, and it is a challenge to the international order. 

Since the outset of this crisis, the United States has pursued 
three courses of action: first, demonstrating support to Ukraine’s 
transitional government; second, reassuring allies and deterring 
Russia from further military threats to Europe; and third, imposing 
costs on Russia for its illegal actions. 

The Department of Defense has an important role in achieving 
these objectives in all three areas. First, to support Ukraine, the 
United States has worked with partners like the IMF [Inter- 
national Monetary Fund], the U.N. [United Nations], the EU, the 
G-7 [Group of Seven], to provide Ukraine with political backing 
and economic assistance, including an $18 billion package from the 
IMF. 

For our part, the Department of Defense is working with 
Ukraine to review, prioritize, and grant its defense assistance re- 
quests for materials and supplies that would serve to support 
Ukraine without taking actions that would escalate this crisis mili- 
tarily. 

The initial round of this process was completed last week, with 
the delivery of 300,000 MREs [meals ready-to-eat] to support 
Ukrainian forces in the field. This is the support that they had 
asked for. We have maintained senior-level defense dialogues with 
Ukrainian counterparts throughout this crisis. And we have led ef- 
forts at NATO to offer Ukraine greater access to NATO exercises, 
invite Ukraine to participate in the development of military capa- 
bilities, and provide capacity-building programs to the Ukrainian 
military. 

The second course of action is reassuring U.S. allies and deter- 
ring Russia from further military action in Europe. As President 
Obama said recently during his trip to Brussels and his meeting 
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with the NATO Secretary General there, the NATO alliance is, 
quote, “the bedrock of America’s security as well as European secu- 
rity.” And just last week, NATO celebrated its 65th anniversary. 

Reassurance measures so far include augmenting NATO’s peace- 
time Baltic air policing mission; deploying air assets and personnel 
to Poland to supplement the U.S. -Poland aviation detachment, or 
AVDET, training rotation; and extending the USS Truxtun stay in 
the Black Sea to conduct exercises with Romanian and Bulgarian 
naval forces. We will also send another ship to the Black Sea with- 
in a week. 

NATO has also established orbits of Airborne Warning and Con- 
trol System, or AWACS, aircraft over Poland and Romania, both to 
serve as additional assurance to allies that border Ukraine and to 
enhance NATO’s situational awareness of activities in the region. 

The third course of action is imposing costs on Russia. Russia’s 
violations of its own agreements and international law require a 
vigorous, coordinated response, and the United States has led the 
international community in isolating Russia diplomatically. 

Along with the European Union, Canada, and Australia, the U.S. 
has imposed visa restrictions and comprehensive sanctions on a 
growing list of Russian officials, one Russian bank, and members 
of Putin’s inner circle, along with Ukrainians who played a role in 
undermining that country’s sovereignty and misappropriating 
Ukrainian assets. As the President has made clear, the sanctions 
we have imposed to date are not the end of what we can do. 

At the Department of Defense, we have put on hold all military- 
to-military engagements with Russia, including exercises, bilateral 
meetings, port visits, and planning conferences. Although we have 
worked hard over two decades to try to build a cooperative, trans- 
parent defense relationship with Russia, the violations of inter- 
national law and the undermining of stability in Europe mean that 
we cannot proceed with business as usual. 

NATO and many allies have likewise suspended military co- 
operation engagements with Russia, while maintaining the chan- 
nels for dialogue that can serve to deescalate this crisis. And while 
we do not seek military confrontation with Russia, its actions in 
Europe and Eurasia may require the United States to reexamine 
our force posture in Europe and our requirement for future deploy- 
ments, exercises, and training in the region. 

Mr. Chairman, Congressman Smith, members of the committee, 
let me conclude by saying that Russia’s unlawful actions in 
Ukraine have dire implications for international and regional secu- 
rity. This has caused a paradigm shift in our relations with Mos- 
cow. And this crisis is not one that has been generated by the West 
or the United States; it is a crisis of choice pursued by Russia to 
further what I believe is a distorted view of its own interests, 
which will only lead to its further isolation. 

Finally, I want to thank the Congress for passing the Support for 
the Sovereignty, Integrity, Democracy, and Economic Stability of 
Ukraine Act of 2014. This act is closely aligned with the Adminis- 
tration’s objectives. It demonstrates solidarity with Ukraine, helps 
to reassure our allies, and imposes further costs on Russia for its 
actions. 
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Since the stakes are high and the international principles are so 
fundamental, it is important that the United States speak with one 
voice during this crisis, and I appreciate that we are doing so. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and I look forward to your 
questions. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary Chollet can be found in the 
Appendix on page 45.] 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Vice Admiral. 

STATEMENT OF VADM FRANK C. PANDOLFE, USN, DIRECTOR 

FOR STRATEGIC PLANS AND POLICY (J-5), JOINT STAFF, U.S. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Admiral PANDOLFE. Good morning, Chairman McKeon, Ranking 
Member Smith, and distinguished committee members. Good morn- 
ing, and thank you for this opportunity to update you on Russian 
military developments. 

You just heard a review of actions taken by the United States, 
the NATO alliance, and the international community in response 
to Russia’s unlawful military intervention in Ukraine. Russia’s sei- 
zure of Crimea is a flagrant violation of international law, and it 
reintroduces into Europe the threat of external aggression. By 
doing so, Russia has set back decades of international progress. 

The United States military and the wider NATO alliance have 
supported our response to this unwarranted intervention. We have 
given support to Ukraine by way of material assistance, defense 
consultations, and the offer of enhanced training. We are reas- 
suring our NATO allies, with whom we have Article 5 security 
guarantees, by sending additional air power to the Baltic States 
and Poland, increasing our surveillance over Poland and Romania, 
and sending naval ships into the Black Sea. 

And we are helping to impose costs on Russia by halting all bi- 
lateral military-to-military interaction. However, as noted by Mr. 
Chollet, we are keeping open channels for senior-leader commu- 
nications to help deescalate the crisis. 

I now would like to widen the focus of my remarks beyond 
Ukraine to discuss the evolution of Russian conventional military 
power, thereby providing context to today’s events. 

At the height of its military power, the Soviet Union was truly 
a global competitor. With millions of people under arms, vast num- 
bers of tanks and planes, a global navy, and an extensive intel- 
ligence-gathering infrastructure, the Soviet military machine posed 
a very real and dangerous threat. 

Following the breakup of the Soviet Union in 1991, that arsenal 
fell into disrepair. Starved of funding and fragmented, Russian 
military capabilities decayed throughout the 1990s. 

From the start of his term in office in 2000, President Putin 
made military modernization a top priority of the Russian Govern- 
ment. When Russia invaded Georgia in 2008, a number of short- 
comings were noted in its military performance. This led the Rus- 
sian Government to further increase investment in its military 
services. 

Since 2008, those efforts have had some success. Russian mili- 
tary forces have been streamlined into smaller, more mobile units. 
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Their overall readiness has improved, and their most elite units 
are well-trained and equipped. 

They now employ a more sophisticated approach to joint warfare. 
Their military has implemented organizational change, creating re- 
gional commands within Russia. These coordinate and synchronize 
planning, joint service integration, force movement, intelligence 
support, and the tactical employment of units. 

Finally, the Russian military adopted doctrinal change, placing 
greater emphasis on speed of movement, the use of special oper- 
ations forces, and information and cyber warfare. As noted, they in- 
stituted snap exercises. These no-notice drills serve the dual pur- 
pose of sharpening military readiness while also inducing strategic 
uncertainty as to whether they will swiftly transition from training 
to offensive operations. 

Today, Russia is a regional power that can project force into 
nearby states, but it has very limited global power projection capa- 
bility. It has a military of uneven readiness. While some units are 
well-trained, most are less so. It suffers from corruption, and its 
logistical capabilities are limited. Aging equipment and infrastruc- 
ture, fiscal challenges, and demographic and social problems will 
continue to hamper reform efforts. 

The United States, in contrast, employs a military of global reach 
and engagement. The readiness of our rotationally deployed forces 
is high, and we are working to address readiness shortfalls at 
home. 

And we operate within alliances, the strongest of which is NATO. 
Composed of 28 nations, NATO is the most successful military alli- 
ance in history. Should Russia undertake an armed attack against 
any NATO state, it will find that our commitment to collective de- 
fense is immediate and unwavering. 

Russia’s military objectives are difficult to predict, but it is clear 
that Russia is sustaining a significant military force on Ukraine’s 
eastern border. This is deeply troubling to all states in the region 
and beyond, and we are watching Russian military movements 
very carefully. 

I spoke with General Breedlove, the Commander of U.S. Euro- 
pean Command and NATO’s Supreme Allied Commander, last Fri- 
day. He is formulating recommendations for presentation to the 
North Atlantic Council on April 15th. These recommendations will 
be aimed at further reassuring our NATO allies. As part of this ef- 
fort, he will consider increasing military exercises, forward-deploy- 
ing additional military equipment and personnel, and increasing 
our naval, air, and ground presence. And he will update Members 
of Congress on those recommendations at the earliest opportunity. 

Ladies and gentlemen, thank you for this opportunity to address 
your committee. I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Admiral Pandolfe can be found in the 
Appendix on page 51.] 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Secretary Chollet and Admiral Pandolfe, as I mentioned in our 
opening statement, at our QDR hearing last week, Deputy Under 
Secretary Wormuth commented that, in light of recent events, they 
would have added some additional sentences on Russia in the 
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QDR. I would think that a more comprehensive policy review is 
necessary. 

Can you please describe specific steps that the Department is 
taking to reexamine U.S. policy towards Russia and our posture in 
Europe? Additionally, what immediate steps is the Department 
taking to provide assistance to Ukraine to reassure other allies and 
partners in the region and to deter further Russian aggression? 

Secretary Chollet. Mr. Chairman, I will begin. 

As I mentioned in my opening statement, we have taken some 
very important steps immediately for our NATO partners, with the 
Baltic air policing mission, which is adding 6 F-15s, and then also 
the 12 F-16s to the Polish aviation detachment, which has been 
very warmly welcomed in both Poland and in the Balts, as well. 

We have also been in very close touch with our Ukrainian col- 
leagues. And this goes back to when this crisis was first unfolding 
earlier this year, when Secretary Hagel had multiple phone calls 
with the Ukrainian Defense Minister at the time, at that point urg- 
ing the Defense Minister not to get involved in the Ukrainian cri- 
sis. And to the Ukrainian military’s great credit, they did not get 
involved in the crisis as it was unfolding. 

Since then, we have worked very closely with the Ukrainians to 
try to understand their needs and to try to address those as quickly 
as possible. So there was a team in Kiev last week, a team from 
the Department of Defense as well as EUCOM [U.S. European 
Command] representation, what is called the Bilateral Defense 
Commission, to meet with Ukraine to talk with them about their 
urgent needs but also the strategy that they are seeking moving 
forward. 

And we are working through some of those requests, as I men- 
tioned in my opening statement. We have worked through what 
they saw as the most urgent, which is to get them some MREs, be- 
cause their forces have been in the field for a very long time and 
need those supplies. 

In terms of your question, sir, about the QDR, it wouldn’t sur- 
prise you to hear that I concur with my colleague’s comments that 
she made last week to this committee. We clearly would have 
changed some of the tone, perhaps, of the QDR, given what has 
transpired over the last several weeks and Russia’s egregious viola- 
tion of international law. 

That said, I think the fundamental strategy of the QDR still 
holds. And things like the commitment to maintaining a strong 
technological edge, the importance and the reaffirmation of the 
transatlantic alliance and working with our strong partners, the 
commitment to build partner capacity and institute policies to pur- 
sue that objective, those are all things that we were doing before 
this crisis and we are going to certainly continue to do in the days 
ahead. 

And then, finally, as Admiral Pandolfe mentioned, General 
Breedlove has been tasked by the North Atlantic Council [NAC], 
NATO’s governing body, to come up with a variety of new ideas 
about ways that we may reassure our NATO allies moving forward, 
and those are things that he is working through right now. And he 
is due to present those to the NAC — and then, as the Admiral said, 
as soon as possible to you — next week. 
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Admiral Pandolfe. Sir, I would agree with what Mr. Chollet 
says. 

The process of assessing our relationship with Russia is ongoing. 
We continually review our strategic relationships within the Pen- 
tagon as a matter of course, quite frankly, every year, as we build 
the next set of plans, the next set of budgets, the next set of strat- 
egy documents. 

And, clearly, the actions the Russians have taken, described I 
think quite accurately as a paradigm shift, are causing us to look 
very hard at some of the assumptions which underlay the planning 
and prescriptions of the past. 

And not just in the United States, either. NATO is undertaking 
a very similar process of assessing where the Russians are going 
and where we will go as a collective alliance with the Russians in 
the future. 

The Chairman. Vice Admiral, you said in your statement, “Today 
Russia is a regional power that can project force into nearby states 
but has very limited global power projection capability.” I think 
that is basically the same words the President used last week. 

By your definition, what would be a power or a nation — what na- 
tion would you consider has power to project, the ability to project 
power globally? 

Admiral Pandolfe. Well, sir, one important caveat is my state- 
ment was focusing on conventional Russian military power. I think 
it is important to note that the Russian nuclear arsenal is inter- 
continental in reach and does have, at that level of the employment 
of force, extreme range. 

Regarding the employment of conventional military power on a 
global scale, I would argue that the United States is really unique 
in our ability to operate globally. And that is largely a function of 
the alliances of which I spoke. We have the support, in terms of 
basing and cooperative training and operations, of a host of other 
nations who share our values and our vision for the international 
order. 

And not just our military technologies or people, but that sys- 
tems of alliances and basing is what really allows the Western 
forces, with the United States at the center, to operate on a global 
scale. 

The Chairman. So the United States would be the only country 
that, take away nuclear capability, has the ability to operate glob- 
ally? 

Admiral Pandolfe. Again, I would think, on a regular basis, on 
a routine basis, in a significant level of force, I think that is an ac- 
curate statement, sir. 

The Chairman. How many ships do we have in our Navy right 
now? 

Admiral Pandolfe. Well, last time I checked, it was 287. I am 
not exactly sure what it is today. 

The Chairman. And how many does Russia have? 

Admiral Pandolfe. I would have to go back and check that, sir. 

The Chairman. I saw something last week that they had 300 
ships just in the Black Sea. 

Admiral Pandolfe. Well, numbers of ships is certainly one fac- 
tor, but you also, as you well know, sir, have to look at the tonnage 
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of the ships, the capabilities of the ship, whether they are ocean- 
going global ships or whether they are, quite frankly, littoral, re- 
gional ships with much shorter ranges and capabilities that are 
geared towards shorter-range missions. 

The United States Navy today really is unique in its ability to 
operate globally and project power globally. 

The Chairman. Can you get that number back to us on the 
record, how many ships, comparing apples to apples, Russians have 
compared to our Navy? 

Admiral Pandolfe. Yes, sir. 

[The information referred to is classified and retained in the com- 
mittee files.] 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Admiral Pandolfe. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As we look at the specifics of the crisis right now, how would you 
assess the risk of Russia going further into the Ukraine, most like- 
ly, obviously, into the eastern Ukraine? That is where they have 
amassed troops, where we have heard in recent days that there are 
Russian nationalists within Ukraine that have seized government 
buildings and, you know, committed other actions. What do you 
think the calculation is? 

Because, obviously, the next escalation of this crisis would in- 
volve that. And that, I mean, certainly there is the long-term, you 
know, how do we build our relationship with Russia, how do we 
contain, you know, any global threat. But right now, you know, 
keeping the crisis from spreading is all about keeping them out of 
the eastern Ukraine. 

You know, how do you see the likelihood of Russia making that 
decision? And what can we and our allies do to try to discourage 
that action? 

Secretary Chollet. Well, Congressman, I know we have a closed 
session later, and our intelligence colleagues can perhaps provide 
a little more granularity. 

But what I would say to that is we are very concerned about 
Russia’s buildup on Ukraine’s eastern border. We have been very 
clear at all levels of our government, from the President on down, 
that this is a worrying development and that we want to see Rus- 
sia deescalate and move forces out of that area. 

The events of the weekend, as you mentioned, have been very 
concerning. As the White House said yesterday, there is strong evi- 
dence that some of the actions taking place inside Ukraine, the 
folks were perhaps paid by the Russians. These aren’t spontaneous 
demonstrations, we believe. And a move into eastern Ukraine 
would clearly be a very serious escalation of this crisis. 

Mr. Smith. What do we do? 

Secretary Chollet. So, what we can do. Well, first, at every op- 
portunity we have, we are — including yesterday Secretary Kerry 
talked to Foreign Minister Lavrov again — making clear that their 
behavior is unacceptable and that there will be consequences for 
their actions. We have shown that there already have been con- 
sequences for the actions they have taken, and there are more to 
come if they were to continue along this course. 
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So punishing Russia is clearly one avenue. The second is to reas- 
sure our partners and allies. We have been very clear, the Presi- 
dent when he was in Europe several weeks ago made this very 
clear, our commitment to Article 5, NATO’s collective defense com- 
mitment, is ironclad. And we are not just saying that, we are try- 
ing to demonstrate through our actions, whether it is the Baltic air 
policing or the Polish aviation rotation, that we mean what we say 
along those lines. 

So this is a very delicate situation. It is very concerning. I don’t 
want to try to sugarcoat it at all, because Russia has a tremendous 
amount of capability right now deployed on Ukraine’s border. And 
we are watching it very, very closely. 

Mr. Smith. Let’s say — just one final question, because most of 
the questions I have would be better for the classified session. 

Let’s say that Russia goes into the eastern Ukraine. In essence, 
we wind up, you know — Ukraine winds up probably being split in 
half, or some things that are somewhat similar, although on a 
grander and more problematic scale than what happened in Geor- 
gia in 2008, where you have two provinces that are now effectively 
part of Russia. Now you have a situation where you would have a 
much larger country, effectively, part of that. What do you think 
Putin’s long-term vision is beyond that? 

I know we are very concerned — I met with a consul from Lith- 
uania back in Seattle over the past week. You know, they are very 
concerned about what Russia would do there. What do you think 
Russia — because, obviously, it is a whole different step when you 
go into a NATO country. I mean, that would basically mean war. 

Do you think Putin understands that and would be limited to the 
Ukraine? Do you think there is a risk that there are other places? 
And are there other places, other than the Baltic nations, that Rus- 
sia may have designs on that we need to be worried about? 

Secretary Chollet. Well, sir, I always hesitate to try to put my- 
self in Putin’s head, but what I can say is that Russia’s behavior 
clearly seems to be motivated by a sense — and I believe it is a dis- 
torted view of their own interests — that they are better off having 
client states around them that are completely beholden to Moscow. 

We don’t have that view. We believe that it is up to the countries 
around Russia itself to decide their own destiny. Russia clearly has 
interests, legitimate interests, in its neighborhood, but the way it 
is seeking to pursue those interests is deeply counterproductive, I 
believe, to what I think is its own interests, but also a clear viola- 
tion of international law and absolutely unacceptable. 

So how far this goes, I don’t want to speculate. That is why what 
we are doing is to make very clear to Mr. Putin and to his entire 
leadership that their behavior is unacceptable, their actions are un- 
acceptable, and that there will be consequences for actions they 
have already taken or any further actions they may take. 

Mr. Smith. What are the most important consequences, do you 
think, that would show that Russia is paying a price for this that 
we have taken or will take? 

Secretary Chollet. I think, sir, the main are economic. And that 
is why we have focused so much on the sanctions initially. The 
Russian economy is distorted, itself, mainly through petrochemi- 
cals. And we have both tried to target particular individuals, obvi- 
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ously, but also the President now, through Executive order, has the 
ability to look at sectoral sanctions. 

Now, as he said in his statement about 2 weeks ago on this sub- 
ject, when we get into that neighborhood of actions, those are 
things that could affect us. And we want to be sure that we are 
smart about the way forward and that we aim before we shoot 
when it comes to sanctions. But I think, clearly, that is the pres- 
sure point that will have the greatest effect on Russian perceptions. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. 

I yield back. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Thornberry. 

Mr. Thornberry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral, I want to pursue, kind of, what the chairman was talk- 
ing about: how big a deal this is, essentially. 

And your responsibility is plans and policies for the Department 
of Defense across the whole world. I think most people assume that 
we didn’t really have to worry much about a European war any- 
more, that the economic integration had made that a thing of the 
past. 

You answered the chairman saying something about a paradigm 
shift, at least with our relations to Russia. But can you expound 
a little bit about how big a change this is or is not, related to our 
national security interests when you look at it worldwide? How big 
a paradigm shift is this for us? 

Admiral Pandolfe. Well, this is a big deal. I mean, the presump- 
tion of our relationship with Russia in the post 

The Chairman. Admiral, can you speak right into the micro- 
phone, please? 

Admiral Pandolfe. I said this is a big deal. The presumption of 
our relationship with Russia, the foundation of our relationship 
with Russia, was that they were a cooperative, emerging power 
that was buying into the international order, to include the laws 
which govern behavior within the integrated economic and legal 
system. 

Their actions, both in Georgia and most recently in Crimea, have 
clearly indicated that they have limits to the degree to which they 
are willing to accede those rules. And they are challenging the 
international order, which most nations rely on for their security 
and for their prosperity. 

So, clearly, it is a paradigm shift, as the words have been used 
by a number of leaders. And to Chairman McKeon’s point, we are 
reassessing the way forward with the Russians. 

I do think, however, we have to keep it in global perspective, as 
well. As noted, Russia is an important country and it is a regional 
power, but we have other interests throughout the world which we 
also must continue to pay attention to. And we must balance our 
energies to maintain security and stability not just in Europe but 
in the Middle East and the Far East, as well. And, quite frankly, 
I think, working with our allies, that is exactly what we are doing. 

Mr. Thornberry. But wouldn’t you also agree that, in those 
other parts of the world, they are watching to see what happens 
here, how we handle this? So if you are North Korea or Iran or 
China, you are watching to see how the United States responds to 
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this Russian incursion. And the potential is that those other places 
in the world are going to get more dangerous, not less, if they think 
we have an anemic response, right? 

Admiral Pandolfe. I think others are watching, and they are 
watching not just the response of the United States but the re- 
sponse of NATO, the response of the European Union, the response 
of the United Nations, and the entire system of international 
states, as is threatened by the actions of, in this case, Russia. And 
they are looking to see that the cost that we are threatening to — 
that we have imposed thus far and we are threatening to impose 
further should this aggression continue. 

Mr. Thornberry. Well, I guess that leads me to wonder whether 
adding a few sentences to the QDR is enough of a reassessment. 
If it really is a paradigm shift, if it is that big a change, isn’t it 
more logical that we need to make a bigger reassessment of our 
own capabilities, how much we spend, what our own approach to 
these security issues are? 

Again, I think of it, especially from your view, not only what hap- 
pens in Ukraine, but what happens in North Korea and Iran and 
the South China Sea and all these other places around the world. 

Admiral Pandolfe. Sir, as I mentioned in my first answer, the 
process of assessing risk, of allocating forces, and investing in rela- 
tionships is an ongoing process. It never stops. It is shaped in each 
and every day by the actions in the world around us. And, clearly, 
the actions of Russia of late will impact our assessments as we 
move forward in those assessments. 

Mr. Thornberry. Well, my last question is, do you think our 
process of reassessment is keeping up with the pace of events 
around the world? 

Admiral Pandolfe. I do. I think that we have a concerted and 
disciplined effort to try to measure risk. And we work very hard 
at it with the intelligence communities, with our colleagues, the 
State Department, the Office of Secretary of Defense. 

And I think, as I mentioned a moment ago, it is a continuous 
process. We adjust as we go. But I think, fundamentally, the strat- 
egy as prescribed in the QDR is correct and that they have done 
a very nice job of looking around the world at the contending inter- 
ests and values. 

Mr. Thornberry. Okay. 

I yield back. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Langevin. 

Mr. Langevin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, Admiral, thank you very much for your testimony 
today and your service to our Nation. 

I would like to start by going back to the chairman’s question 
about Russian ability to project global power. And what is the cur- 
rent status of their aircraft carriers and their battle groups? 

Admiral Pandolfe. I would like to start by saying, in the closed 
session in an hour or so, there will be an intelligence official whose 
specialty is this kind of question. 

My understanding, having operated in 6th Fleet up until about 
6 months ago, is that the Kuznetsov, which is their last remaining 
carrier, is operational. It has a limited air wing of a few airplanes, 
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if I remember correctly, something less than a dozen, and that it 
has periodically deployed to the Mediterranean and then come back 
to its northern Russian bases. 

Mr. Langevin. Very good. Thank you, Admiral. 

Let me turn to something else. In January, Director Clapper 
stated that, and I quote, “Following the measured improvements to 
Russian military capabilities in the past year, it is setting its sights 
on the long-term challenges of professionalization and rearmament. 
The military in the past year has taken an increasingly prominent 
role in out-of-the-area operations, most notably in the eastern Med- 
iterranean but also in Latin America, the Arctic, and other regions, 
a trend that will probably continue,” end quote. 

He also stated, again I quote, “Moscow is negotiating a series of 
agreements that would give it access to military infrastructure 
across the globe,” end quote. 

Could you provide any additional details about Russia’s ambi- 
tions in these out-of-the-area operations and infrastructure access 
initiatives, and particularly whether and how those have changed 
after Russian occupation of the Crimea? And, again, further, what 
should be the United States’ response? 

Secretary Chollet. Well, sir, I can start. And as the Admiral 
said, I know in the closed part of this hearing today, our intel- 
ligence colleagues can provide a little bit more in terms of what Di- 
rector Clapper was talking about. 

Again, as the Admiral said in his opening statement, the Rus- 
sians have embarked on a military modernization effort. It is some- 
thing we have watched very closely. It is something that they start- 
ed after the 2008 Georgia war and the shortcomings that they per- 
ceived in their military at that time. 

I think we have seen some of the effect of that modernization, 
clearly, in Ukraine, particularly the special forces at work. And 
Russia has been, as you noted and as Director Clapper was quoted 
as saying, has been working to broaden out as much as it can, but 
still within a region. And I think its power projection is not global 
right now, but whether it is in the Arctic or whether it is in the 
Med, they are clearly trying to expand out. 

That said, they are limited in what they can do. Despite their 
modernization efforts, they have tremendous challenges in their 
military in terms of the professionalization of the military and in 
terms of the demographics in their country, as well. 

So, as I said, it is something we watch closely and we don’t take 
lightly and we are focused on. 

Admiral Pandolfe. Yes, sir, I would agree with that. 

From the reports I have read on their efforts toward 
professionalization and rearmament are that they have had some 
success, but it has been also mixed success in terms of the larger 
force. The force has gotten smaller; it has been streamlined. But 
as I understand it, the readiness is uneven, and the degree to 
which they have professionalized their military is incomplete. 
Nonetheless, they continue to work toward those goals. And they 
are long-term goals, as I understand it, for the Russian military. 

In terms of out of area of operations, my observation is that they 
are relatively limited. They have operated heavily in the eastern 
Mediterranean in support of the Syrian Government, but, beyond 
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that, I think that I would describe them as periodic and limited in 
scope. 

Mr. Langevin. Thank you, Admiral. 

Turning to NATO, how have interactions within NATO changed 
since Russia’s invasion of the Crimea? And with the show of ag- 
gression by the Russians, do you feel that it is more likely that 
more NATO member countries are going to begin to meet their 
treaty obligations for defense expenditures? 

Secretary Chollet. Sir, the NATO consultations have been very 
intense. I don’t know that — I wouldn’t characterize it as a change. 
I would describe it more as an intensification of NATO meetings 
and engagements, in addition to, as I mentioned, more exercises. 
So I think that this has shown, this whole crisis has shown, the 
value of the strong transatlantic alliance and the investment we 
have made over many, many decades into NATO. 

I hope — and we have a NATO summit coming up in Wales this 
September — I hope that this crisis is a proof point and will provide 
an impetus for those members who are not spending the kind of 
resources we would like to see on defense to spend more. But this 
has been an ongoing challenge we have faced for many years, in 
terms of getting more European governments to step up. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 

And, Mr. Secretary, I am like most Members here in this com- 
mittee; I have listened to testimony for the last 3 months from the 
service chiefs about all the problems facing our military, and this 
is going to bring me to my question in just one moment. 

Mr. Putin obviously has been listening to the testimony by our 
service chiefs, as well. And even Secretary of Defense Hagel, who 
I have great respect for, has made comments that we are going to 
have to change the way that we organize our military and their 
functions and their responsibilities. 

My concern — and I hear this back in my district, which is east- 
ern North Carolina, the home of Camp Lejeune Marine Base and 
a couple of other bases — is that here we go again. The Nation — we 
are what is called a debtor nation. We have to borrow money, pri- 
marily from China, to fund our debt. And under George Bush, we 
raised the debt ceiling seven times in the 8 years that he was 
President of the United States. Under President Obama, we have 
raised the debt ceiling five times — seven times in 5 years. 

This is the point I am trying to make. I hope in your discussions 
with primarily the Germans and the French and the Brits, I don’t 
think that they have been as concerned or as engaged publicly — 
and maybe you can reassure me that I am wrong — in the fact that 
this primarily is their fight. 

Now, I understand that we have these treaties, and I understand 
the role of NATO. And I do support NATO, by the way. But here 
we go again in trying to take the lead, so to speak, on this problem 
in Europe. And I think that, quite frankly, sometimes, instead of 
being the leader, we should be supporting these other nations, let 
them take the lead, let them be the ones that say to Putin, if you 
go any further, you are going to see the German troops or the 
French troops or the Brits. 
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Can you respond and give us any inside feelings, if not policy, 
but inside feelings, that they understand that this is their responsi- 
bility more than it is America’s responsibility? And we want to be 
a team player, but we don’t want to be captain of the team. 

Secretary Chollet. Sir, great question. 

First, I would like to say, I believe U.S. leadership remains indis- 
pensable. NATO is a collective security alliance; there are 28 part- 
ners. But we are the most consequential and important partner of 
that alliance. 

But, second, I would say the Europeans clearly have close inter- 
ests in what is happening in Ukraine and Russia’s behavior. It is 
just in their neighborhood, it is much closer. 

And the Europeans have stepped up in this crisis. Chancellor 
Merkel, for example, of Germany has been on the phone constantly 
with Putin and other senior Russian officials to make the very 
same arguments we have been making about the unacceptability of 
their actions. The EU, like the United States, the EU has stepped 
up in terms of sanctions, sanctioning Russian officials and other 
close allies of Putin in Moscow. 

That is absolutely critical, because the ties between Europe and 
Russia are much stronger than the ties between the United States 
and Russia. So for any sanction to be meaningful, in terms of try- 
ing to get the attention of Russian officials, Europe has to be abso- 
lutely involved. 

That is why, when President Obama was in Europe several 
weeks ago, he had a G-7 meeting on the margins of the Nuclear 
Security Summit and also very important talks in Brussels and 
then later in Rome about this crisis. 

So I think that you are absolutely right, Europe has to be a part 
of this. I wouldn’t say it is more their concern than ours. I would 
say it is our collective concern. 

And Europeans are stepping up. I can provide for you — I don’t 
have it off the top of my head. I have listed for you several exam- 
ples in which the United States is contributing capabilities in Po- 
land or the Balts to help reassure those NATO partners. The Euro- 
peans are doing so, as well. And we can provide you with some spe- 
cifics on what other countries are doing to help reassure those 
countries that are most concerned about Russia’s behavior. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, before I close — I got 29 seconds — I 
hope that the Administration — we were surprised, as Members of 
Congress, when we took military action against Libya. And I hope 
that if the Russians cross any line that would be of great concern 
to our country, that the President and his representatives would 
come to Congress and enlighten us as to what they are concerned 
about. 

So I ask you, sir, to make sure that that message is passed back 
to the Administration. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Ms. Gabbard. 

Ms. Gabbard. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate the opportunity to hear your insights on this, espe- 
cially understanding that what has gone on in Ukraine is clearly 
not just about Ukraine and that we strategically really need to look 
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at this with what Putin’s end state is and that it is something far 
broader. 

Mr. Chollet, you mentioned the biggest consequence — or the big- 
gest cost that we can affect for Russia is its economy. But given 
the fact that, really, over a long period of time, strategically, they 
have distributed their energy supplies and really gotten to a point 
where they have a lot of leverage, what kind of consequence, real- 
istically, can we set in the short term that will be meaningful and 
get a strong message to Putin without having unintended negative 
consequences on us? 

Secretary Chollet. Well, as you mentioned at the end, that bal- 
ance between ensuring we can have a consequence, particularly in 
the economic realm, that would be meaningful to Russia but not 
blow back on the United States is tricky sometimes. 

I think that the economic sanctions we have already announced 
are going to have an effect. I think, as the President has outlined, 
we could do more along those lines if Russia’s behavior continues 
along the course it has been on. 

Third, I would not underestimate the impact of Russia’s diplo- 
matic isolation. As we saw just several months ago with the Winter 
Olympics, Mr. Putin very much enjoys the international spotlight. 
And he was planning this summer to host the G-8 [Group of Eight] 
leaders in Sochi. That meeting will not happen. And Russia is find- 
ing itself more and more alone in the world. And that will have an 
effect, as well. 

So I think that there are steps we can take, there are steps, as 
I mentioned in the previous question, that our European allies can 
take and have taken to ensure that Russia feels the pinch economi- 
cally and the consequences for its behavior but also is isolated in 
the world. 

Ms. Gabbard. With regard to the military capabilities that you 
discussed, Russia’s developments and really looking towards a 
more mobile special-force type operation, what can be done for 
Ukraine and possibly other bordering countries? 

Knowing that a tank-to-tank kind of direct, one-on-one type of 
conflict is not realistic in any circumstance, how can we assist 
Ukraine to better defend itself using some of these similar uncon- 
ventional means? 

Secretary Chollet. We have had a pretty modest defense rela- 
tionship with Ukraine over the years. It is a little over $4 million 
per year in FMF [Foreign Military Financing] that we have pro- 
vided them. So the baseline we are working from is relatively 
small. 

That said, as I mentioned earlier, we have had ongoing consulta- 
tions with the Ukrainians, not just about the urgent crisis of today 
but their needs of tomorrow and how they are working to reform 
and modernize their own military. That starts mainly in the non- 
lethal space, and it is things like helping with logistics. IMET 
[International Military Education and Training] has been very im- 
portant for them, the education and exchanges, as they have tried 
to professionalize their military. 

So there are ways that we can help. And we are actively working 
through those ideas with them, understanding that we are starting 
from a pretty modest baseline of defense support for them. 
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Admiral Pandolfe. I would like to concur with that. Defense 
consultations were held in Kiev last week, and they looked at, 
amongst other things, you know, strengthening their defense estab- 
lishment and building a program of training and exercises to help 
provide the kind of skills that you are referring to. 

Ms. Gabbard. Good. I look forward to hearing more about that 
and, also, really, what kind of timeline is being looked at, consid- 
ering what is happening, kind of, the updates on a minute-to- 
minute basis in eastern Ukraine. MREs are great and necessary 
and helpful, I am sure, but I am sure there are also many other 
ways that we could be of assistance in helping them or empowering 
them to be able to defend themselves. 

Thank you. 

I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank both of you for being here today. 

I have visited Russia a number of times, and I have been encour- 
aged by the advance of free enterprise, of what I saw to be a level 
of democracy, but it is sad to see this extraordinary culture revert- 
ing to one-man control. 

The benefits of economic freedom for Russia and its citizens are 
being undermined by isolating itself from being a law-abiding na- 
tion which is not trustworthy at home or abroad, with uncontrolled 
corruption destroying jobs. 

With that in mind — and, again, it is really disappointing, because 
I just had such high hopes. And, indeed, we have a significant Rus- 
sian-American population in my community that is truly in distress 
that things are going so badly at home with corruption. 

With that in mind, what are our NATO allies doing in Central 
and Eastern Europe and the Baltics, reacting to Russia’s aggres- 
sion toward Ukraine? What are we doing to assure our allies and 
partners that the United States and NATO remain committed to 
deter aggression and preserve territorial integrity, in particularly 
the Baltic republics? What are we doing? 

For each of you. 

Secretary Chollet. Sir, first, I would just, on your opening com- 
ment, just to comment on that, I agree with you that Russia is not 
the Soviet Union 

Mr. Wilson. No. 

Secretary Chollet [continuing]. And Russia has made great 
strides as a country and as a people over the last 20 years since 
the end of the Cold War. And we can see the great potential of that 
society. And that is why the events of the last several months are 
so disappointing and so alarming. 

On to the question specifically about reassuring our partners, our 
close NATO allies, Poland and the Baltics, are very concerned 
about what is happening in Ukraine. This is something that — this 
is a nightmare unfolding for them. 

And they are asking for our help. And that is why we have taken 
the steps we have already taken, in terms of deploying some assets 
there for exercises and training, to both send a message but also, 
on the ground, help the capabilities of our partners. That is why 
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General Breedlove has been tasked by NATO to look at further 
measures that we, as an alliance, can take, not just the United 
States but the United States and our NATO partners can take, to 
further reassure our allies. 

And we have also stayed in very close touch at very high levels. 
The Vice President was in Poland and the Baltics several weeks 
ago for important consultations. Secretary Hagel, Secretary Kerry, 
the Chairman, the Joint Chiefs have all been in touch with their 
counterparts in the respective NATO countries. Secretary Kerry 
was in Brussels last week for an important NATO session. Sec- 
retary Hagel will be going to NATO again in June for another im- 
portant session. 

So we are trying to have a constant, ongoing dialogue with them 
about hearing their concerns, hearing their needs, and trying to ad- 
dress those as fast as possible. 

Admiral Pandolfe. Yes, sir, I would like to just build on that. 

So, in the most immediate sense, we have sent additional fighter 
aircraft to the Baltic States to reinforce those that were there pre- 
viously. We have done the same with Poland. So there are addi- 
tional aircraft flowing to both of those locations. There has been ad- 
ditional tanker support sent to provide greater coverage. There are 
NATO AWACS aircraft flying orbits over Romania and Poland to 
provide greater situational awareness and support for those na- 
tions, as well. So these are the concrete steps that have been taken 
thus far to reassure our NATO allies. 

And, as mentioned, the Foreign Ministers, when they met last 
week in Europe, directed General Breedlove to now formulate the 
next set of proposals to build on those actions and to come back to 
the NAC on the 15th. And he is doing that. 

Mr. Wilson. And, Admiral, are the borders of the Baltic repub- 
lics and Poland well-defined and -defended? 

Admiral Pandolfe. My understanding is they are well-defined. 
I would rather defer discussions of defense preparedness for the 
closed session. 

Mr. Wilson. And I just can’t imagine how important that will be. 

But, Mr. Secretary, again, the American people need to know 

Secretary Chollet. Right. 

Mr. Wilson [continuing]. That, with the drawdown of the Amer- 
ican military in Europe, I am concerned that this is giving encour- 
agement to Russia on its aggression. 

I am equally concerned, the last month, not only have we had 
this but we have had missile testing by North Korea. We have had 
Iran continue their enrichment of nuclear weapons and announce, 
in a visit by the Foreign Minister in Tokyo, that it is an illusion 
that they would stop. And we have had missiles being sent to 
Hamas in Gaza to threaten Israel, all in the last month. And, plus, 
China has expanded its air defense zone to threaten our allies in 
the Pacific. 

All of this, I think, is an indication of weakness. And we know: 
Peace through strength. 

Thank you very much. 

Admiral Pandolfe. Sir, before I would conclude my last answer, 
I want to reiterate that we do have Article 5 defense guarantees, 
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security guarantees, with the Baltic States. That is clearly under- 
stood. And we will stand by those. 

Mr. Wilson. And Poland. 

Admiral Pandolfe. And Poland, yes, sir. 

Mr. Wilson. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Enyart. 

Mr. Enyart. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Gentlemen, the Russian military is still largely conscript. 

I am all the way over here on stage left, all the way to your 
right, the lonely person all the way over here. 

The Russian military is largely still conscript-based. Have we 
seen any changes — although they have been trying to move to- 
wards a more professional military, an all-volunteer force, they 
have yet to do that. 

Have we seen any increase in the size of the conscript call-ups? 
Or have there been any moves towards the mobilization of reserve 
forces? 

Admiral Pandolfe. The Soviet military was about 4.3 million 
people. The current Russian military is less than 1 million. My un- 
derstanding is that there are some conscripts still in that force, but 
there are also a number of volunteers now. 

So there is not as much — I am not even — I don’t even believe it 
is a majority conscript force any longer. So they have changed the 
complexion of the force. 

As mentioned earlier, their efforts towards professionalization of 
the force have had some success, yet, not total success, because 
they do still rely on conscripts as well. 

To the best of my knowledge — and we could have this followed 
up in the next session — I don’t know of any changes in their call- 
ups of late. 

Mr. Enyart. It is my understanding that Russia had been some- 
what cooperative in regard to negotiations with Iran. 

How is that progressing? Do you see a deterioration in that rela- 
tionship? 

Secretary Chollet. We have not yet, sir. Russia has played a 
role in the P5+1 [Five permanent members of the U.N. Security 
Council plus Germany] process with Iran. Russia also, as you 
know, has been a part of the effort to get Syria’s chemical weapons 
out of that country. 

And, so far, we have not seen any appreciable impact on those 
efforts as a result of our deep differences over this Ukraine crisis. 

Mr. Enyart. I just had, immediately prior to walking into this 
hearing, I had three Polish officers come visit me in my office. And 
they were veterans of Afghanistan, and several of them had served 
with soldiers that I used to command in the Illinois National 
Guard in Afghanistan. 

And I am certainly glad to hear you saying that we will stand 
by our NATO commitments, and I would anticipate that we would 
stand by our NATO commitments, because I assured them that, 
just as they have stood by us in Iraq and in Afghanistan for the 
last dozen years, that we would stand by our NATO commitments. 
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As we draw out of Afghanistan, do you see that this will free up 
our hand, that is, give us greater logistics capacity, to otherwise re- 
spond in Central Europe or around the world, as need be? 

Secretary Chollet. Sir, first on Poland, I just want to reiterate 
that Poland is a terrific partner of ours. We have very, very close 
defense relations. 

Poland is one of the European countries that is stepping up and 
spending a significant amount of resources on its own defense and 
seeking to modernize its military, and that is an effort that we are 
helping them with. 

I was with Secretary Hagel in Warsaw several months ago for a 
visit, and we are looking forward to hosting the Defense Ministry 
here in Washington soon. So we are in very close touch with our 
Polish partners. 

In terms of how retrograde out of Afghanistan may help us, you 
know, that is something that we are sorting through in terms of 
having that material be freed up. 

One of the discussions we have ongoing — it is not related to the 
Ukraine crisis, but it is related to the Afghanistan point — is many 
countries around the world, not just in Europe, talked to us about 
perhaps acquiring some of that equipment as excess defense arti- 
cles, as they are seeking to modernize and replenish their mili- 
taries. 

So that is something we are taking a close look at as part of this 
ongoing reassessment that the admiral discussed that we are con- 
stantly doing as a result of this crisis. 

Mr. Enyart. Just one final comment, as I am almost out of time. 

But when I was frequently in Central Europe during my previous 
occupation, I frequently told our NATO friends that, in my view, 
when we have peace in Central Europe, we have peace, relatively 
speaking, in the world. And so I think this clearly is a very critical 
situation that we have to deal with. 

I yield back. 

Mr. Thornberry [presiding]. Mr. Turner. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral, General Breedlove, the Supreme Allied Commander for 
Europe, was in town about a week ago meeting with Members. Lo- 
retta Sanchez and I hosted a bipartisan briefing that he partici- 
pated in. Carol Shea-Porter was with us. 

And the commander publicly released to us that there were 
80,000 troops that constituted — that had been mobilized by Russia 
on the border of Ukraine that constituted an invasion-ready force. 

In classified setting, he went over how he gets to that number 
and what it was constituted of, which, of course, I won’t go into 
today, but he described to us, disclosed to us, how that number was 
derived. 

There are a number of other numbers that are being circulated. 
Ukraine says 80- to 100,000. The State Department began to say 
40-. Now the Department of Defense is saying 40- seems to be a 
wild range of what those numbers are. 

Quite frankly, I trust the Supreme Allied Commander General 
Breedlove to know what he is facing, and he has publicly said it 
is 80-. 
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But regardless of the wide swing of the number, Admiral, I 
would appreciate it if you would give us some description or under- 
standing of the magnitude of that force. I think, quite frankly, that 
there has not been enough public discussion, and certainly it is 
something that we can discuss publicly. Google Earth can tell you 
a lot about what we are seeing. 

What is the magnitude of that force’s capabilities? Breedlove is 
describing it as an invasion-ready force. What do you see when you 
look at the type of equipment capabilities that are being amassed 
on the border of Ukraine? 

Admiral Pandolfe. Well, like you, I spoke with General 
Breedlove about this, and I will leave the numbers and how we get 
to different sets of numbers for the next session, where the intel- 
ligence experts can walk us through that. 

But what General Breedlove made clear is it is a substantial 
force. It is a very large force. It is extraordinarily capable, in our 
estimation. 

It is a combined armed force. So you have fixed-wing and rotor- 
wing aircraft. You have armored units. You have artillery. You 
have light infantry. 

And we have seen, as part of results of the modernization of the 
Russian military, their ability to employ these different elements of 
military power in a synchronized and integrated manner. 

So it is a threat which we are taking very seriously. General 
Breedlove, Secretary General of NATO, and others have been very 
clear about this, and we are watching it very closely. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you. 

Secretary, the — there are a number of voices that say that we are 
not doing enough, Washington Post being one. This is an editorial 
from the Washington Post. It says, “President Obama’s foreign pol- 
icy is based on fantasy.” 

The walk-off line of the editorial is, “As Mr. Putin ponders 
whether to advance further into Eastern Ukraine, say, he will 
measure the success of U.S. and allied actions, not their state- 
ments.” 

This is not a partisan statement. This is the Washington Post. 
I ask that this editorial be entered into the record. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix on 
page 59.] 

Mr. Turner. Sending MREs is basically expanding our school 
lunch program. That is the equivalency. It certainly isn’t strong ac- 
tions. I am very concerned that we are not doing enough to actually 
assist the Ukrainians in giving military advice and assistance. 

If Russia does go into Ukraine and the Ukraines decide and de- 
sire to defend themselves, certainly our advice and — both as to 
what they are facing and as to their military configuration would 
be important. Many people have called for that. 

We definitely see a Russia that has changed course. We now 
have a standing use of — authorizing use of force to Putin by his 
parliament that includes areas of Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Po- 
land, and Romania, because he said all Russians that are in non- 
Russian territory. 
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In looking at your background and working with the Dayton 
Peace Accords and Holbrooke and Talbott and being from Dayton, 
I have a high regard for your background and expertise. 

Shouldn’t we be doing more? And what else can we be doing be- 
sides just MREs? 

Secretary Chollet. Sir, thanks for your question. 

First, I think we are doing a lot to support Ukraine. What 
Ukraine really needs badly is help with its economy. That is why 
the IMF decision was very important. That is why 

Mr. Turner. Sir, just a second. 

With all due respect, their economy is going to be irrelevant if 
we wait a few more weeks. Right? Because they are just going to 
be 

Secretary Chollet. Well, they need urgent help. And I think 
that the assistance we can provide, the Europeans can provide — 
and we are grateful to the Congress for the assistance that you 
have decided on — is very important, number one. 

Mr. Turner. Don’t you think military assistance is what they 
really need if they are going to be facing an invasion, advice, a de- 
scription as to what is coming over the hill? 

Secretary Chollet. So, as we discussed earlier, we had a team 
in Kiev last week for defense consultation talks, a joint civilian- 
military team to talk through both what they need for this urgent 
crisis and what they need for the future. 

And they have prioritized. Nonlethal assistance first. And the 
MREs are very urgent for them. It is something that they need. 
They had troops in the field who needed it because they needed re- 
supply. So that is meaningful to them that they are getting this. 

And we are talking through with them further requests for sup- 
port, and that is something we will be working through in the com- 
ing days. 

Mr. Thornberry. The time of the gentleman is expired. 

Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Many of the questions that — I have already been asked. I guess, 
again, I want to reiterate the point that, in our QDR, there was 
very little focus on Russia. 

If there is a rewrite of the QDR, what focus do you expect in that 
document would be placed on Russia? 

Secretary Chollet. Well, Congressman, we are not planning a 
rewrite of the QDR. That said, I think that it is — as we have ac- 
knowledged, if we were to rewrite it at this moment, there would 
be some — certainly some language changes because the world is dy- 
namic and it is always changing and what has happened over the 
last several weeks since the QDR was put to press is very signifi- 
cant. 

But, to repeat, I think the fundamental strategy outlined in the 
QDR and the budget that the Secretary and the chairman have 
outlined before you is one that will fulfill our interests and help us 
respond to this crisis. 

Mr. Scott. Let me ask, then. It seems that a lot of the focus — 
and you keep going back to the economy and our friends over there 
in needing economic support. There is also a way to hurt the Rus- 
sians right now. 
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I mean, their economy depends on the price of a barrel of oil in 
many cases. And, you know, you have — the President refuses to 
sign the Keystone Pipeline bill that, quite honestly, would drop the 
price of a barrel of oil and potentially hurt Putin. 

Has that played into these discussions in any way, shape, or 
form? I mean, is — the ability to drop the price of a barrel of oil and 
what that would do to the Russians? 

Secretary Chollet. Not at the Pentagon. That conversation has 
not come up, although the discussion of how we might further im- 
pact the Russian economy in terms of any response to what Russia 
may do here on out is something that has come under discussion. 

And the President has publicly announced that he is — has the 
authority to have sectorial sanctions, which could include the Rus- 
sian energy industry. 

But I want to be clear that those are not necessarily cost-free ex- 
ercises in terms of our own interest. So we want to be very careful 
with how we execute on something like that, but Russia’s behavior 
could lead us to that. 

Mr. Scott. But sending F-16s and MREs — really, dropping the 
price of a barrel of oil would do more to — in response to the Rus- 
sian’s actions than sending F-16s and MREs, wouldn’t it? 

Secretary Chollet. Well, the F-16s and MREs are more about 
reassuring our partners and showing them, in deed as well as 
word, that we have got their back, that we are committed to Article 
5 and we are committed to working with them. 

Clearly, Russia has been riding its energy industry for many 
years now. So anything we might be able to do to impact its energy 
sector would have an impact. 

Mr. Scott. Well, what do you think — you know, what do you 
think Putin thinks belongs to him? I mean, is he trying to put the 
whole motherland back together? 

Secretary Chollet. Again, I always hesitate to try to get into 
Putin’s head. He has said publicly that the collapse of the Soviet 
Union was a great historical tragedy. 

That is obviously something I think certainly this Administra- 
tion, all of the American people, most of the world, disagree with. 

And Russia’s actions seem to indicate a view that having client 
states around its periphery is in its interest. We have a very dif- 
ferent view. 

We do not believe that decisions can be made about those coun- 
tries without those countries involved. The Ukrainian people 
should have a choice for their own destiny. 

We don’t deny that Russia has legitimate interests and a long 
history with Ukraine. It is the cradle of Russian civilization, after 
all. 

Mr. Scott. Okay. But 

Secretary Chollet. But there is a right way and a wrong way 
to go about addressing this. 

Mr. Scott [continuing]. Isn’t the key question whether or not 
Putin stops or he has to be stopped? 

Secretary Chollet. We believe that Russia’s behavior at this 
point, its actions in Crimea, absolutely unacceptable, and there 
have been consequences. 

Mr. Scott. Do you think it stops 
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Secretary Chollet. Further actions, so far, we have been very 
concerned about his build-up of troops on the border. So far, those 
have not moved, but we are watching that very closely and making 
it clear that, if his actions continue, that there will be con- 
sequences. 

Mr. Scott. Are they moving supply lines in, though? 

I mean, obviously, when you put your troops forward, you have 
got to put supply lines in for fuel and for food and for other things. 

Are they pushing supply lines forward so that they can keep 
those troops that are at the front supplied? 

Secretary Chollet. Sir, if I could, I would like to bring that to 
the closed part of the session to get a greater description of what 
is going on on the eastern border. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Thornberry. Thank you. 

Mr. Barber. 

Mr. Barber. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thanks to our witnesses for being here today. 

I want to, Admiral, if I could with you, delve into the whole issue 
of intelligence gathering. 

The recent developments with the Russian military in the 
Ukrainian crisis I think bring up some very serious questions 
about how we get information that allows us to take appropriate 
action and be out in front of things. 

So I would like to ask for your perspective, Admiral, on the im- 
portance of intelligence gathering and how it helps develop our 
strategy when a crisis such as the annexation of Crimea occurs. 

As you may know, I represent Fort Huachuca in southern Ari- 
zona. It is home to Army Intelligence Center of Excellence, which 
is an important aspect in our human intelligence capabilities. And 
many of the soldiers that come through Fort Huachuca play a crit- 
ical role in DOD’s [Department of Defense’s] intelligence gathering. 

However, it seems to me that much of the current focus on intel- 
ligence, Admiral, revolves around technical capabilities, such as 
surveillance and reconnaissance platforms and cyber capabilities. 

Human intelligence, however, has long been a staple of our col- 
lection capabilities, accessing populations and information that 
technical approaches cannot reach. 

So given the focus on tactical human intelligence, or HUMINT, 
for the past 13 years in Afghanistan and Iraq, are the current 
HUMINT assets in the European Command’s area of responsibility 
sufficiently prepared or resourced for an Eastern European mission 
set? 

And can you tell me, Admiral, how critical a role do these assets 
have in the particular situation we are here to talk about today be- 
tween Ukraine and Russia as it continues to develop? Admiral. 

Admiral Pandolfe. Well, it is very difficult to talk about the spe- 
cifics of intelligence in an open hearing. I would be happy, again, 
to take this further in the closed hearing. 

Writ large, however, clearly intelligence at all levels — strategic, 
tactical — of all types — technical, human — is very, very important 
and it has to be worked into a holistic view of not only what is hap- 
pening, but what will happen next. And that is an art as well as 
a science. And we work at it very hard. 
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So I will leave it at that, but I think we can pick this theme up 
again later and give you more details of — that answer your specific 
questions. 

Mr. Barber. Yeah. I really would like to have that further brief- 
ing. I understand that some of this cannot be discussed in an open 
meeting — or an open hearing. 

But, you know, there have been a lot of criticisms. Did we know 
what was going on? Did we know that troops were amassing? What 
did we try to do? Were we positioning ourselves? And if we could 
get to that in another setting, that would be very helpful. 

And I guess the final question, Admiral, is: Do you think the 
DOD budget cuts, as a main concern of all of us, the services’ per- 
sonnel reductions, our Nation’s strategic pivot to the Asia-Pacific 
region, and the drawdown of forces in Afghanistan — could they, do 
you believe, have a negative effect on our ability and our missions 
for HUMINT collections capabilities for the Eastern European area 
or perhaps could they enhance it? 

Admiral Pandolfe. That is a very specific question regarding the 
impact of a wide set of efficiencies on a specific area. I don’t know 
of how these cuts would necessarily impact that particular area in 
a negative way. 

I can research that for you, however, and come back — take that 
for the record and come back with a more focused answer. 

[The information referred to is classified and retained in the com- 
mittee files.] 

Mr. Barber. If you could, that would be helpful. 

I am concerned, as I think many Members are, that it doesn’t — 
a month doesn’t go by that we don’t have another front, it seems, 
opening up. 

You know, we have been dealing with Afghanistan, Iraq, Africa, 
the Middle East, of course. And now we are dealing with Russia 
and the Russian Federation, apparently, Putin’s ambition to re- 
build the Soviet Empire. 

And now our attention has to — must turn to the European the- 
ater and the European region and how we staff it on many levels 
not only in terms of troops on the ground and air assets and Navy 
assets, but how we inform ourselves about what next move this em- 
pire builder might have. 

So it would be helpful if we could get a sense of where you are 
headed, given what has happened in Crimea, which I think most 
people 6 months ago would not have imagined would have been 
going on. 

So how are we positioning ourselves to deal with his future ambi- 
tions would be helpful to know. 

Admiral Pandolfe. Yes, sir. I will get back to you on that. 

Mr. Barber. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I yield back. 

The Chairman [presiding]. Mr. Lamborn. 

Mr. Lamborn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Chollet, the Russians are flagrantly in violation of the 
Budapest Memorandum concerning Ukraine. Russia is a serious, 
strongest supporter and a consistent ally of Iran. 
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President Obama immediately after his election cancelled the 
third site missile defense plan with Poland and the Czech Republic, 
which pleased Putin. 

How could President Obama’s and Secretary Hillary Clinton’s 
highly touted Russian reset have failed so spectacularly? What did 
you do wrong? 

Secretary Chollet. Sir, I think even though we are very dis- 
appointed with where we are with Russia today, we saw some tan- 
gible impact of our policies in the first several years of this Admin- 
istration under a different Russian leadership with President 
Medvedev, but the work with them on Iran, for example, was some- 
thing that was very important. We also codified a new arms reduc- 
tion agreement on nuclear forces, which was very significant. 

And even since then, we have seen Russian cooperation in other 
areas, for example, on Syria in the chemical weapons destruction 
process, which continues. Even despite the turbulence of this crisis 
and the U.S. -Russian relationship, we have been able to maintain 
our cooperation on that very, very important issue. 

So while, I think, even the President and everyone involved in 
the U.S. -Russian relationship over the last several years are not 
happy with where we are today, we do believe that we had some 
successes early on in this Administration. 

Mr. Lamborn. Well, I would really question a lot of that assess- 
ment. 

And let’s talk about the New START Treaty. According to recent 
press reports and open sources, the Russian Federation is in viola- 
tion of the Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces Treaty, or INF, 
which this Administration has known about for some time, but has 
chosen to remain quiet about. 

Why is the Administration covering up Russian INF treaty viola- 
tions? Is it an attempt to protect the deeply flawed New START 
Treaty? 

Secretary Chollet. Sir, we have — we take our treaty obligations 
very seriously and we expect all of our — those who enter into a 
treaty to take their obligations very seriously. So the INF issue is 
something we have been studying very closely. 

I know that colleagues of ours have been talking to the Congress 
throughout this process, and I know that the State Department, 
which is the lead in our interagency for this effort, will be issuing 
a report on this matter soon. 

And perhaps some of the specifics you have referred to we can 
get into in the closed session later today. 

Mr. Lamborn. Well, I hope that what you did wrong wasn’t to 
think that authoritarian regimes respond to reason rather than to 
strength. I think they respond to strength better than to reason. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Ms. Duckworth. 

Ms. Duckworth. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank you so much for being here, gentlemen. 

I am a little concerned about our allies’ contributions in NATO 
itself. NATO clearly has a significant role to play in this crisis. But 
I am concerned about its ability to leverage its limited capabilities 
that it has. 
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In 2013, I believe, only three European nations — Estonia, Greece, 
and the United Kingdom — contributed the required 2 percent or 
more of their GDP [gross domestic product]. 

Another three nations — France, Turkey, and Poland — each gave 
1.9 and 1.8 percent, respectively. We contribute approximately 70 
percent of the NATO budget. 

Could you explain for us the current state of our NATO allies’ 
military and the current role they are playing in the Ukrainian cri- 
sis and whether they can respond decisively, given these levels of 
commitment? 

Secretary Chollet. Ma’am, you have highlighted a great concern 
of ours and something we have been working on for many years, 
as you know, trying to work with our European partners to spend 
at least 2 percent of their GDP on defense and to try to spend 
that — spend those resources wisely. 

As I mentioned in a previous question — and some specifics we 
can follow up with you on after this — it is not only the United 
States that have been contributing some capability to theater in 
the past several weeks in response to the Ukraine crisis as a way 
to reassure our partners. Other countries — the Brits, the Germans, 
the French, the Poles themselves — have as well. And we can give 
you some of the specifics on that as part of followup. 

But it doesn’t — it doesn’t obviate the basic point that you made, 
which is there is a capabilities gap that is widening. It is some- 
thing that many Secretaries of Defense, going back at least to Sec- 
retary Gates, have talked about. And it is one of the big pieces of 
business we are going to try to address this summer — or this fall, 
in September, at the Wales NATO Summit, how, moving forward, 
we can ensure that the NATO alliance collectively, each member in 
its own way, can be stepping up meaningfully to deal with security 
threats as they come our way. 

Ms. Duckworth. One of the components of this is the relation- 
ship through the State Partnership Programs, something that has 
been incredibly important and something that EUCOM com- 
mander, AFRICOM [U.S. Africa Command] commander, Special 
Forces, have all said has been a vital part of their operations. Espe- 
cially in the case of Poland, the State of Illinois has been in the 
State Partnership Program with Poland for almost 25 years now. 
It is one of the first in the Nation to do that. 

That is a very special relationship. That is, you know, I watched 
my Polish counterparts grow up as I grew up in the military to- 
gether. And I was — I would think that, as nations like Poland are 
starting to step up to take the lead among NATO allies with what 
is happening in the Ukraine and in that region of the world, that 
that State Partnership Program would be even more important as 
we move forward. 

Can you speak a little bit to the program and how you see it 
changing or growing or its role in this crisis. 

Secretary Chollet. The State Partnership Programs we have 
with Poland — and I am very familiar with Illinois’ great coopera- 
tion with Poland over many years — but throughout Central and 
Eastern Europe have paid great dividends over the years, and 
these are extremely important relationships to our partner coun- 
tries. 
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Every single Defense Minister that conies into the Pentagon that 
Secretary Hagel sees will mention the importance of the State 
Partnership Program that they have, and often, as you know, these 
Defense Ministers, when they visit Washington, will also visit the 
State where they have a partnership. 

And it is not just something that — where they have helped with 
training and exercises, but they have deployed in the field together 
in places like Afghanistan. 

So I think it was with a great vision and foresight several dec- 
ades ago that the State Partnership Program was established. It is 
something that we deeply believe in, and work to augment and 
support in any way we can. 

Ms. Duckworth. Thank you. 

What type of missions are our allies, the NATO allies, per- 
forming right now? And are they adequately equipped to perform 
these missions effectively in this region as part of NATO and how 
are our allies forces 

Secretary Chollet. And this is in terms of the Ukraine crisis? 

Ms. Duckworth. Yes. 

Secretary Chollet. Well, as I said, we can get you some specifics 
on exactly what every country is contributing in their own way. 
And I guess I will stress in their own way. They are capable with 
what they are contributing. I think, overall, we would like to see 
more capability within the alliance across the board. 

But it is not just the United States that has been stepping up 
in the last several months. Other of our closest partners, the Brits 
and the Germans in particular, have been working in their own 
way, but also along the similar lines of us. It is about exercises. It 
is about training and working with the Balts and the Poles in par- 
ticular to try to reassure them. 

Ms. Duckworth. Thank you. 

I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Franks. 

Mr. Franks. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you all for being here. 

Admiral Pandolfe, thank you for your 35 years, I think now, of 
service to the cause of freedom. 

Supreme Allied Commander General Breedlove recently stated in 
regard to the Russian violation of Intermediate Range and Nuclear 
Forces Treaty by testing a ground-launched cruise missile — and he 
said, “This is a militarily significant development. Weapon capa- 
bility that violates the INF that is introduced into the greater Eu- 
ropean landmass is absolutely a tool that will have to be dealt 
with. It can’t go unanswered.” 

The recently released QDR mentions cooperation with Russia 10 
times to include further reductions in our nuclear deterrent. While 
it obviously was drafted before the events unfolded in Ukraine, it 
was drafted with full knowledge of the Russian INF treaty viola- 
tions. 

And, further, the Administration has succumbed to Russian ob- 
jections that halted the missile defense field planned for Poland 
and a radar site in the Czech Republic. 
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And given all of the present events, I mean, I am wondering 
what plans or capability this Administration has, Mr. Chollet, to 
counter this Russian — I mean, other than perhaps threatening to 
do to the Russian economy what they have done to ours. I mean, 
that is a little drastic. 

But what, in terms of military capability, do we have arrayed 
there that would be any deterrent to the Russian efforts there, 
again, given these comments I have just made? 

Secretary Chollet. Well, Congressman, we have significant mili- 
tary capability in the European theater, but, also, capability else- 
where that could be surged to the European theater in case we 
were in a situation where we were implementing our Article 5 com- 
mitment to the NATO alliance, the collective defense commitment 
that we take as a member of NATO. 

So — and we have been very clear with the Russians that we take 
Article 5 seriously, that we are unwavering in our support for our 
European partners. 

And we have tried to demonstrate that unwavering support 
through several of our actions, including the deployment of some 
aircraft to the Baltics and Poland in particular, which is very sig- 
nificant for those countries and has been warmly welcomed and 
has gotten a lot of attention. 

And we are considering further steps we may take to reassure 
those partners and other Central and Eastern European partners, 
and that is an effort that General Breedlove has undertaken. And 
we expect in the next week or so he will have some more concrete 
ideas that he can share with us. 

Mr. Franks. Well, I won’t count on that except to say that it ap- 
pears that Mr. Putin hasn’t gotten the memo. 

Prior to the invasion of Crimea, Russian forces were obviously 
very prepared. They were trained. They were ready for the mission. 
And, meanwhile, NATO forces were not. 

Has this Administration arrayed forces that would be the kind 
of deterrent to Russia in that region that — sort of a follow-on to the 
question. 

But, more importantly, how has the budgetary limitations that 
may be affecting our force posture in the EUCOM — how have you 
proposed to try to address that? 

Secretary Chollet. And, sir, I would say it wasn’t as though we 
were unprepared. Ukraine, of course, is not a member of NATO. 
But the NATO alliance 

Mr. Franks. But we have that little Budapest agreement with 
them. I mean, you know, it is not like — I am sort of astonished that 
we have stepped back from that. I mean, of course, Russia has 
done so in an even more dramatic fashion. 

Secretary Chollet. Yeah. And it wasn’t an Article 5 agreement 
where there is a commitment 

Mr. Franks. So it really wasn’t that big a deal. Right? 

Secretary Chollet. Oh, no. It was a very big deal. And the fact 
that Russia has violated every letter of that agreement is a huge 
concern for us. 

But we have been working very closely with our NATO partners 
to ensure that they have the capability that they need and that, 
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if necessary, we augment that capability with our own to make 
clear that the Article 5 commitment holds. 

The budget environment has clearly had an impact around the 
world on the U.S. military. That is no secret. And that is why we 
have sought to try to do some innovative things, for example, these 
rotational deployments that we launched several years ago in Po- 
land where F-16s and C-130s will rotate through Poland, will ex- 
ercise with our Polish partners, will train with them, and then ro- 
tate out. 

It is not a permanent presence, but it is something that, particu- 
larly in this budgetary environment, pays great dividends moving 
forward. 

So we have augmented that as a result of this most recent crisis, 
and we are exploring ways to further develop exercises along those 
lines. 

Mr. Franks. Admiral Pandolfe, would you give us just your best 
insight as to what this committee and the country’s response 
should be related to the Ukraine crisis. 

Admiral Pandolfe. I think the courses of action laid out by Mr. 
Chollet make great sense. I mean, clearly, we want to continue to 
provide assistance to Ukraine, and we are doing that primarily by 
economic avenues. 

But we are also considering — “we” being the Administration — 
other requests that they have. We are reinforcing our NATO allies 
to assure them of their security, and we are making clear to the 
Russians that their actions are going to cost them and their people 
and their future significantly. 

I mean, their economy is now intertwined in the global economy. 
It is not the Soviet Union. Their stock market is down significantly. 
They can’t get investment into their energy fields, which is how 
they generate their income. They can’t get people to buy their debt. 
I mean, the future of Russia is going to suffer because of the ac- 
tions of this government. 

We have made that clear and we have made clear that there is 
more to come — much more to come of a more serious nature should 
they continue this aggressive action contrary to their promises and 
to international law. 

Mr. Franks. I yield back. 

Mr. Nugent [presiding]. The gentleman’s time is expired. 

Mr. Smith is recognized. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just want to explore a little bit this option — or this notion that, 
you know, there must be something more that we could do that 
could cause Putin to change his mind, because I think we all share 
that frustration. 

He is making decisions that, as you have stated, do not appear 
to be in the best interest of his own country, certainly threatens 
stability. We wish we could just make him stop. 

So I have a little bit of a preamble here, but then I have a ques- 
tion about, you know, what more could we be doing. Because I do 
want to challenge a little bit this notion that somehow, you know, 
aggression always responds better to aggression than appeasement. 

I think that is what has led to many, many wars, is the notion 
that we always have to ramp it up in order to show the other side 
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that we are serious and then, of course, the other side is thinking, 
“Well, we have to ramp it up, too, in order to show we are serious” 
and pretty soon you are at war. 

I mean, you can look at World War I and that is exactly what 
happened. Nobody wanted to appease anybody and, at the end of 
the day, they said, “Well, we have made this commitment. So we 
just got to do it” and millions of people died and there was a hor- 
rific impact on Europe. 

And then, of course, after World War I, you know, we could not 
possibly have been more aggressive with Germany after they were 
defeated. You know, we sort of pounded them economically and in 
all manner of different ways and we all saw how that turned out. 

So this notion that, if we are somehow just tough enough with 
an irrational adversary, that will lead to good things, is one that 
I always want to make sure does not stand unchallenged because 
it can lead to some very, very bad results. 

Now, further, in dealing with Russia specifically, many of the 
Russia experts that I talked to back in the 1990s at the University 
of Washington and elsewhere felt that our decision to expand 
NATO was one of the things that made Russia feel insecure and 
sort of pushed them towards Putin and made Putin’s argument 
easy. “See, the West is coming for us.” 

Now moving into Eastern Europe and sort of caused that back- 
lash of the strength we showed in expanding NATO and then, to 
some degree, arming some of the former Soviet satellite states, you 
know, led to the reaction of Putin and his leadership. 

Now, I am not suggesting that there is any sort of easy way to 
do that. I just want to counter the notion that somehow, if you just 
show strength, this all goes away. There is very, very little histor- 
ical precedent for that being true. 

So with that as sort of a preamble, what would we do right now? 

You know, there is frustration on the panel and everyone else. 
“We need to do more. If we just did more, if we showed we were 
serious, then Putin would turn back around.” 

I do always like to remind everybody that, you know, the U.S. 
military was never stronger than it was in 2008. We — you know, 
$700 billion a year we were spending. I think, at that point, we 
were spending more money on our defense than the entire rest of 
the world combined. 

We had just invaded two countries and deposed their leadership, 
and Putin went in and basically annexed two parts of Georgia in 
the midst of that. So, obviously, strength alone is not the answer 
in there. It comes with considerable risk. 

So as you are looking at the options here, you know, and people 
are saying, “Do more,” what would “do more” look like? 

And I have heard your answer, and I tend to agree with it, that, 
basically, we are showing the Russian people that Putin’s actions 
are hurting them, that their economy is going down when it wasn’t 
that high to begin with and, eventually, that begins to have an im- 
pact. 

But if we were to sort of, you know, step back for a moment and 
say, “Let’s accept this notion that somehow, if we just appeared to 
be strong enough, Putin would for some reason abandon all of his 
perceived interests,” what would that look like? What is it that we 
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would do to show that we were “being stronger” to change his cal- 
culus? 

Secretary Chollet. Well, Congressman, I very much appreciate 
your comment and agree with almost everything you have said. 

In terms of what we could do more, it is along the lines of oper- 
ation that we have outlined here for you this morning. General 
Breedlove is currently looking at ways we can do more to reassure 
our NATO partners and to explore ways that, in the near term, but 
over in the medium and long term, we can strengthen the ties that 
we have through NATO, improve their military capabilities, the 
interoperability that the alliance has developed over these now — 
this decade-plus of war together in Afghanistan. 

So that is more, and that is something we may do, regardless of 
whatever Putin’s next move is. 

Mr. Smith. I agree with you. 

But specifically to the Ukraine, I mean, what you just described 
are sort of the options that are considered not enough. 

But where the Ukraine is concerned, I mean, have you seriously 
considered, you know, arming the Ukraine specifically and say, 
“Hey, Russia is coming. We are going to start arming you to the 
teeth and fight a proxy war with them”? 

Secretary Chollet. So our overall approach throughout this en- 
tire crisis has been we seek to deescalate tensions and that, as the 
President has been very clear about, there is not a military solution 
to the Ukrainian crisis. 

That said, we have been in very close touch with our Ukrainian 
counterparts throughout the crisis and most recently last week 
with an expert team in Kiev, talking with them about the urgent 
needs they have, but, also, their medium- to long-term plan for 
their own military modernization and reform, which has a ways to 
go. Let’s be honest. 

Mr. Smith. Right. That is an understatement. 

Secretary Chollet. So there is certainly more we can do. And 
what we are doing is trying to be thoughtful and work through 
with them on what the next steps may be. 

Now, whether or not that has any effect on Mr. Putin’s mindset 
is anyone’s guess, but it also just may be the right thing to do, any- 
way. 

Mr. Smith. Yeah. No. I think it is the right thing to do, anyway. 

But Mr. Putin’s mindset, I can’t see it having an impact. His 
mindset is based on — you know, I think has been correctly de- 
scribed that, basically, he wants to build a — he wants to return 
Russia to its glory, basically. 

His mistake is in perceiving how to do that. The devastating and 
economically annexing small parts of the former Soviet Union are 
not going to lead to that result. And I think what we have to do 
is convince him of that. 

Thank you. 

I yield back. 

Mr. Nugent. Mr. Coffman is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Coffman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you so much, both of you, for your dedicated service 
to our country. 
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I was in the United States Army’s 1st Armored Division in the 
early 1970s, along to fill the gap in then West — the West German- 
Czechoslovakian border, and it was really a great demonstration of 
peace through strength in terms of, I think, what was a very effec- 
tive containment policy, containment doctrine, in terms of the So- 
viet Union and its Warsaw Pact allies. 

And it seems that we were lulled in — and justifiably so — in the 
aftermath of the fall of the Soviet Union that NATO had to — NATO 
needed a new mission. NATO had to be repurposed. And so we 
looked at deploying NATO to places like Afghanistan. 

It seems like now we need to take NATO back to its original pur- 
pose of being a buffer to Russian expansion in the region. 

And so, first of all, I commend you in terms of your comment by 
saying that, you know, it is rotational forces. It is joint military ex- 
ercises as opposed to the reestablishment of a large U.S. military 
permanent presence that we had in Western Europe when I was 
there. 

I think we can more effectively demonstrate our support for our 
NATO allies, but I am concerned — and this was raised earlier in 
testimony — about the commitment of our allies — our NATO allies. 

And we, in terms of exercising U.S. leadership, need to convince 
our allies that they need to step up to the plate in terms of defense 
spending, that this cannot be on — the burden, on the backs, of the 
U.S. military and U.S. taxpayers. 

And so what can we do to get our NATO allies to be the nec- 
essary force multiplier in order to be that buffer to Russian expan- 
sion by at least going to 2 percent of gross domestic — of defense — 
GDP spending, 2 percent as a minimum? 

Secretary Chollet. Sir, first, thank you for your service in Eu- 
rope and elsewhere. 

And you have, you know, put your finger on what is the key 
issue, and it is something that we have been working for many 
years, but, also, have been frustrated by for many years, which is 
the defense spending and capabilities of some of our NATO part- 
ners. 

And that Article 5 commitment has always remained the corner- 
stone of the NATO alliance. Even over the last two decades, there 
was — NATO has gone out of area, whether first in the Balkans, 
counter-piracy mission, but, of course, most notably in Afghanistan. 

So we work very closely with our partners to try to encourage 
them and, also, help them make the case to their own publics about 
spending greater resources on defense. 

We at the Defense Department try to work with our defense col- 
leagues around NATO countries to help them make smart decisions 
about what systems to buy and how we might be able to help them 
think through that. 

I also think this is an area where the Congress and all of you 
on the committee and your counterparts in the House and over on 
the Senate side have a very important role to play as well. 

Because, as you know, these are political decisions in these 
NATO democracies, political decisions about how much money and 
resources to spend. And the European economies have been suf- 
fering as much or, in many cases, way more than the United States 
economy. 
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And so working with your counterparts to help make the case for 
why it is important for all 28 NATO allies, not just the United 
States and a handful of others, to maintain that 2 percent thresh- 
old and a strong robust spending on defense. 

But there is no silver bullet here. This is not something that we 
are going to be able to solve with one speech or one effort. 

It is something that we are constantly working on, whether it is 
bilaterally or whether it is the NATO summit this September in 
Wales in which capabilities will be a big theme of the summit in 
Wales. 

And I think the Ukraine crisis, if anything else — if there is a sil- 
ver lining to anything that has happened here, it has helped re- 
mind everyone of the importance of the Transatlantic Partnership 
and NATO specifically, but also been a reminder to all of us and 
our European partners in particular about the importance of hav- 
ing a strong defense and spending the necessary resources that 
have that. 

Mr. Coffman. I am running out of time here, but I want to make 
a statement here that I had met with the ambassador from Hun- 
gary to the United States just prior to the Russian incursion into 
Crimea. 

And what he informed me that the most important thing that the 
United States could do would be to export LNG, or liquefied na- 
tional gas, to break the Russian hold on Europe in terms of its de- 
pendence on energy resources. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

Mr. Nugent. Dr. Wenstrup is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Dr. Wenstrup. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Do you have concerns that Russia could restrict the parts that 
are needed for the helicopters that have been sold to the Afghan 
National Security Forces? 

Secretary Chollet. Sir, we do. 

Dr. Wenstrup. And so how are we approaching that, if we are 
at all, to try to assure that the Afghan forces will be adequately 
taken care of? 

Secretary Chollet. Sir, you are touching on an issue that we 
thought a lot about and I know we talked with you and this com- 
mittee about, and that is the Russian supply of the Mi- 17 heli- 
copters, which is a critical capability for the Afghan National Secu- 
rity Forces [ANSF] as they are seeking to develop. 

And that is why we have been very mindful and careful when we 
have gone about contemplating certain sanctions to ensure that our 
other interests, a strong ANSF in Afghanistan, are being served. 

So we have an existing contract with a Russian entity that is 
supplying those Mi- 17 helicopters. We are seeking to complete that 
contract and expedite it as much as possible and, if necessary, look 
for ways to mitigate any sort of disruption in the supply. 

Dr. Wenstrup. What is our role in that supply line? I mean, will 
they — the maintenance of these aircraft, is that coming directly 
from Russia? Is it coming through us? What is our role in that ne- 
gotiation? 

Secretary Chollet. Sir — and I want to get back to you more spe- 
cifically, but my understanding is our role is in support of the 
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ANSF, but it is the Russians who actually have the knowledge of 
how to operate these aircraft and maintain them. 

Dr. Wenstrup. Well, I would think certainly within our military 
we have people that are familiar with those aircraft. 

So my question is: Are we part of that supply line? Is it coming 
through U.S. means and then being delivered to the Afghans or are 
they getting it directly? 

Secretary Chollet. Yeah. I don’t — sir, I want to get back to you 
specifically. 

Dr. Wenstrup. Sure. 

Secretary Chollet. I don’t believe so. I think it is — we are not 
part of that supply line. But we could get back to you with more 
specifics on how that actually works. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix on 
page 63.] 

Dr. Wenstrup. Sure. Obviously, we have a vested interest in 
their success and being able to maintain that. 

You know, the other question I had — and maybe you can’t an- 
swer that — but, you know, we have had this dual effort with the 
space station with the Russians and especially since we have 
stopped the Space Shuttle. 

Where is that in all of this picture going on today, if you have 
any insight on that? 

Secretary Chollet. Sir, if we could take that one for the record. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix on 
page 63.] 

Dr. Wenstrup. If you would, I would appreciate it. Thank you. 

And I have no further questions. I yield back. 

Mr. Nugent. The gentleman yields back. 

Mr. Conaway is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Conaway. No. 

Mr. Nugent. We appreciate it. 

Gentleman, I am going to hold my questions until the classified 
briefing. But I do appreciate your time that you spent here answer- 
ing questions for the committee. And with that, we adjourn. 

[Whereupon, at 11:51 a.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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Good morning ladies and gentlemen. The committee meets to receive testimony 
on Russian Military Developments and Strategic Implications. Immediately 
following this hearing, Members will receive a classified briefing by 
representatives from our intelligence community. Joining us today are Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for International Security Affairs, Derek Chollet, and Joint 
Staff Director for Strategic Plans and Policy, Vice Admiral Frank Pandolfe. 

Before we get started, I’d like to welcome Congresswoman Tulsi Gabbard to the 
Committee. Congresswoman Gabbard brings a wealth of experience and unique 
perspective having served our nation as an enlisted soldier and officer. With Tulsi 
and Colleen, the service men and women of U.S. Pacific Command and in the 
great state of Hawaii are well represented. We look forward to working with you. 

The events unfolding in Ukraine are deeply troubling: from Russia’s invasion and 
occupation of a sovereign country, to its amassing of tens of thousands of troops 
along Ukraine’s borders and further north under the ruse of conducting “snap 
exercises.” Just this past weekend, we saw reports that Russia is provoking further 
unrest in eastern Ukraine, attempting to create a reason to invade. 

Yet these actions are only the most recent, and perhaps most aggressive, of a 
broader campaign to challenge the West and to re-establish a Russian sphere of 
influence in Europe. Mr. Putin is directing a multi-dimensional military 
modernization effort. Russia is re-arming at an alarming rate with military 
spending up roughly 30 percent. It stands in flagrant violation of a major nuclear 
arms control treaty, and under the New START treaty is building up its nuclear 
forces - by over 1 00 warheads since the last declaration - while the U.S. reduces 
its own forces. 

As former Secretary of Defense Robert Gates recently wrote in an op-ed, “Mr. 
Putin. . . is playing a long game.” and that the West must also “play a strategic long 
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game.” Yet, the administration’s policies have rested largely on reset, cooperation, 
and further nuclear cuts. 

Just last week. Deputy Undersecretary Christine Wormuth testifying on the QDR, 
stated that they probably would have “added some additional sentences” about 
Russia given recent developments. That’s hardly a re-examination of our nation’s 
policy towards Moscow. And while the QDR states that our military is sized to, 
and capable of, effectively deterring aggression, there are serious concerns about 
our ability to do just that - especially with a near peer competitor. Our friends, as 
well as our adversaries, are watching our every move. It should come as no 
surprise that senior Japanese officials raised this issue with Secretary Hagel during 
his recent visit, as they seek to understand what our policy with regard to Russia’s 
illegal annexation of Crimea signals for our commitments to our allies. 

This hearing is an opportunity to examine the strategic implications of Russia’s 
military developments and recent actions. Secretary Chollet and Admiral Pandolfe, 
I hope you can also discuss how these developments are influencing any re- 
examination of U.S. policy towards Russia, including our force posture in Europe, 
how we reassure our allies and partners, and our defense investments. 
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Statement of Ranking Member Adam Smith 
HEARING ON 

Russian Military Developments and Strategic Implications 
April 8, 2014 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I would also like to thank our witnesses for 
appearing here today. Admiral Pandolfe, good to see you again. Assistant 
Secretary Chollet, also a pleasure to see you back here. 

Before I get started, I would like to welcome a new member to our committee - 
Congresswoman Tulsi Gabbard, of Hawaii. Representative Gabbard is filling the 
seat left by the retirement of our colleague, Rob Andrews. I am sure we all 
welcome her here and look forward to working with her. 

President Putin’s recent actions to take control of, and then formally annex, part of 
the sovereign territory of Ukraine present a direct challenge to the post-Cold War 
system that we, our European allies, and the members of the former Soviet Union 
built. The action to illegally seize the territory of another state, by military force, 
undermines international law, presents a terrible precedent for other nations, and 
violates Russia’s own treaty obligations. 

The Administration tried, to its credit, to reach out to Russia and encourage them 
to participate in this post-Cold War regime. Russia, in Putin’s first terms and 
under then-President Medvedev, even took some halting steps to cooperate with 
the United States and Europe in building a shared path forward. Some criticized 
the Administration for this effort, pointing to the 2008 war in Georgia during the 
last Administration as a reason to not try to engage Russia. But engagement with 
Russia was always a better course than confrontation, if Russia reciprocated. 

Unfortunately, and due solely to the decisions of one man, President Putin, Russia 
has chosen another course. 

1 do not believe that Russia will find this course of action to be in their best 
interests in either the long or the short term. Russia faces uncertain economic 
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prospects with a declining and aging population. Taking actions that lead to 
greater degrees of economic and diplomatic isolation will not correct this. There 
are those who believe that Russia’s intent was to coerce Ukraine and other former 
Soviet nations into joining Russia’s Eurasian Economic Union rather than the 
European Union. But seizing Crimea will almost certainly undermine this end — 
Ukraine possesses the largest economy of any of these countries and would 
certainly seem to be much less likely to join a Russian-dominated economic union 
than it was a few months ago. 

The Administration has imposed a number of sanctions on Russian and Ukrainian 
officials and Russian banks, suspended military-to-military contacts, and, with 
other allies, suspended Russia’s membership in the G-8 organization of the most 
important economies in the world. Europe has taken similar actions. We have also 
deployed air assets to Europe to assist in patrolling the airspace of our NATO allies 
and taken a number of other steps to beef up our military presence in Europe. 

All of these steps are good. But these steps are not likely to cause Russia to leave 
Crimea in the near term, if at all. If we are serious about that goal, we are going to 
have to think seriously, with our European allies, about next steps. Neither 1 nor 
any other member here believes that the United States should engage in a military 
conflict with Russia over the Ukraine. Nor do we want a new Cold War, and, to be 
clear, I do not believe that is where we are headed. But we do need to make sure 
that we have postured ourselves to reassure our NATO allies that we will stand 
with them if required. And we need to think seriously and strategically about the 
implications of the annexation of Ukrainian territory on the international law 
regime that we, the Europeans, and many other countries developed to delegitimize 
wars of conquest. I hope our witnesses can help us with these challenges today. 
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April 8, 2014 

Chairman McKeon, Congressman Smith, and Members of the Committee, I appreciate the 
opportunity to speak to you today on Russia. I will focus my remarks on U.S. policy and actions 
in the wake of Russia's incursion into Ukraine and continuing threats to Ukraine’s sovereignty 
and territorial integrity, including actions taken by the Department of Defense and with our 
Allies and international partners. 

Russia’s unlawful military intervention in Ukraine challenges our vision of a Europe whole, free 
and at peace. It changes Europe’s security landscape. It causes instability on NATO’s borders. 
And it is a challenge to the international order. 

Since the outset of the crisis, the United States has pursued three courses of action, consistent 
with the President’s direction to achieve a negotiated, peaceful outcome and to provide President 
Putin with a diplomatic “off ramp” as an alternative to Russia’s use of military force. These 
courses of action include 1) demonstrating support to Ukraine’s transitional government, 2) re- 
assuring Allies and partners and deterring Russia from further military threats to Europe, and 3) 
imposing costs on Russia for its illegal actions. The Department of Defense has an important 
role in achieving U.S. objectives in all three areas. 

Support to Ukraine 

On support to Ukraine, the United States has worked with a range of partners - including the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF), the United Nations (UN), the European Union (EU), and the 
Group of 7 (G7) - to help Elkraine through its political transition and economic difficulties, and 
to demonstrate that the international community stands firmly with the government in Kyiv. The 
most tangible and powerful sign of support is an $18 billion package from the IMF to restore 
economic stability. The United States, European Union, and World Bank are providing further 
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economic assistance to complement the IMF program and help Ukraine grow its economy, wean 
it off dependence on Russia, and move its democracy forward. 

For our part, the Department of Defense is working with Ukraine to review, prioritize and grant 
its defense assistance requests for materials and supplies that would serve to reassure and support 
Ukraine without taking actions that would escalate the crisis militarily. The first round of this 
process was completed last week with the delivery of 300,000 Meals Ready-to-Eat to support 
Ukrainian forces in the field. 

In addition, we are maintaining senior-level dialogue with our Ukrainian counterparts, including 
multiple phone conversations between Secretary of Defense Flagel and the Ukrainian Minister of 
Defense. Last week, we held bilateral defense consultations in Kyiv, which we moved forward 
from their original dates in late May 2014. At these consultations, we discussed not only the 
immediate crisis, but also our mid-term and long-term bilateral defense cooperation. We agreed 
to work with the Ministry of Defense to continue the effective use of International Military 
Education and Training (IMET), to review the use of Foreign Military Financing based on 
Ukraine's new security situation, and to re-evaluate our mutual goals for defense institution 
building and professional military' education in Ukraine. Based on the requirements gleaned 
from these reviews, we will work with the State Department to identify additional security 
assistance resources as appropriate. 

NATO has reinforced these U.S. actions with Alliance-wide initiatives in support of Ukraine. For 
example. Allies have offered Ukraine greater access to NATO exercises, invited Ukraine to 
participate in the development of military capabilities, and offered capacity-building programs 
for the Ukrainian Armed Forces. 

I believe it’s important to highlight some important facts about the Ukrainian armed forces. 
Over the past two months, in this time of adversity, uncertainty, and tremendous political 
pressure, the armed forces have shown remarkable and commendable professionalism. First, the 
armed forces did not act against their own citizens during the Maidan protests against the 
Yanukovych regime. Then, vastly outnumbered by Russian forces in Crimea, they showed 
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courage and dignity. We consider these positive outcomes a direct result of the investments we 
have made in reform and professionalization of the Ukrainian armed forces, with the support of 
Congress, over the past two decades. 

Re-assuring Allies and deterring Russia 

The second course of action is re-assuring U.S. Allies and deterring Russia from further military 
action in Europe. As President Obama said recently in Brussels, the NATO Alliance is “the 
bedrock of America’s security as well as European security." 

The United States has taken prompt and high profde steps to re-assure NATO Allies in light of 
Russia's incursion into Ukraine. Measures so far include augmenting NATO’s peacetime Baltic 
Air Policing mission by deploying 6 additional F-15s to Lithuania. We deployed 12 F-16s and 
nearly 200 support personnel to Poland to supplement the U.S. -Poland Aviation Detachment 
training rotation, which was previously scheduled to train with the Polish Air Force. We are also 
sending three C-130 aircraft to Poland as part of the next scheduled rotation. In March, we 
extended the USS TRUXTUN’s stay in the Black Sea to conduct exercises with Romanian and 
Bulgarian naval forces, and we will send another U.S. ship to the Black Sea shortly to conduct 
joint exercises with allies and partners in the region. NATO established orbits of its Airborne 
Warning and Control System (AWACS) aircraft, over Poland and Romania, both to serve as 
additional assurance to Allies that border Ukraine and to enhance NATO’s situational awareness 
of activities in the region. The Department of Defense is exploring ways to provide refueling 
capabilities to the NATO AWACS. 

We are also taking measures to support non-NATO security partners who feel directly threatened 
by Russia’s actions. Moldova, for example, has Russian forces on its territory, nominally 
peacekeepers, but who actually support the separatist Transnistria region. We recently held 
senior-level consultations with Moldovan officials and discussed options for expanding our 
Cooperative Threat Reduction programs in that country to help it maintain secure borders. We 
are also working to address Georgia’s concerns through bilateral channels and in the Geneva 
International discussions, where we continue to focus international attention on Russia’s 
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occupation of Georgian territory and work to address the security and humanitarian challenges in 
areas affected by the conflict. 

Imposing costs on Russia 

The third course of action is imposing costs on Russia. Russia's military operation was well 
planned, executed and resourced by Russian forces from both within Crimea and from Russia 
itself. Russia’s actions require a vigorous, coordinated response, and the United States has led 
the international community in isolating Russia diplomatically. 

The United Nations General Assembly adopted a resolution that affirmed the referendum in 
Crimea has no validity and cannot alter the status of Crimea. G-7 leaders voiced united support 
for Ukraine's territorial integrity, called off a planned G-8 Summit hosted by Russia later this 
year, and expressed willingness to impose coordinated sanctions that will significantly impact 
Russia’s economy, should it continue to escalate the situation in Ukraine. Along with the 
European Union, Canada, and Australia, we have imposed visa bans and sanctions on a growing 
list of Russian officials, one Russian bank, and members of Putin’s inner circle, along with 
Ukrainians who played a role in undermining that country’s sovereignty or misappropriating 
Ukrainian assets. The sanctions we have imposed to date are certainly not the end of what we 
can do. 

At the Department of Defense, we have put on hold all military-to-military engagements with 
Russia, including exercises, bilateral meetings, port visits, and planning conferences. Although 
we have worked hard over two decades to build a cooperative, transparent defense relationship 
with Russia, the violations of international law and undermining and stability in Europe mean 
that we cannot proceed with business as usual. NATO and many Allies have likewise suspended 
military cooperation and engagements with Russia, w'hile maintaining channels for dialogue that 
can serve to deescalate the crisis. 

And while we do not seek confrontation with Russia, its actions in Europe and Eurasia may 
require the United States to re-examine our force posture in Europe and our requirement for 
future deployments, exercises, and training in the region. As Secretary Hagel has said: “The 
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essential character and commitment of (our) alliance... remains unchanged, but we will look for 
new ways to collaborate and improve the alliance's capabilities and readiness." 

Conclusion 

Mr. Chairman, Congressman Smith, and Members of the Committee, Russia's unlawful actions 
in Ukraine have dire implications for international and regional security and are a paradigm shift 
for our relations with Moscow. This crisis is not one generated by the West or the United 
States. It is a crisis of choice, pursued by Russia to further its interests including its purported 
annexation of sovereign Ukrainian territory. 

I want to conclude by thanking Congress for passing the Support for the Sovereignty, Integrity, 
Democracy, and Economic Stability of Ukraine Act of 2014. This act is closely aligned with the 
Administration's objectives, as I’ve discussed today. It demonstrates solidarity with Ukraine, 
helps to re-assure our Allies, and imposes further costs on Russia for its actions. Since the stakes 
are high, and the international principles so fundamental, it is important that the United States 
speak with one voice during this crisis, and I appreciate that we are doing so. 

I look forward to your questions. 
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Chairman McKeon, Ranking Member Smith, and distinguished Committee Members, 
good morning. Thank you for this opportunity to update you on Russian military 
developments. 

You just heard a review of actions taken by the United States, the NATO Alliance, 
and the international community in response to Russia’s unlawful military intervention in 
Ukraine. Russia's seizure of Crimea is a flagrant violation of international law, and it 
reintroduces into Europe the threat of external aggression. By doing so, Russia set 
back decades of international progress. 

The United States military and the wider NATO Alliance have supported our 
response to this unwarranted intervention: 

- We have given support to Ukraine by way of material assistance, defense 
consultations, and the offer of enhanced training. 

- We are reassuring our NATO Allies, with whom we have Article V security 
guarantees, by sending additional air power to the Baltic States and Poland, 
increasing our surveillance over Poland and Romania, and sending naval ships into 
the Black Sea. 

- And we are helping to impose costs on Russia by halting ail bilateral military-to- 
military interaction. However, as noted by Mr. Chollet, we are keeping open 
channels for senior leader communications, to help deescalate the crisis. 

I would now like to widen the focus of my remarks beyond Ukraine, to discuss the 
evolution of Russian conventional military power, thereby providing context to today's 
events. 
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At the height of its military power, the Soviet Union was truly a global competitor. 
With millions of people under arms, vast numbers of tanks and planes, a global navy, 
and an extensive intelligence gathering infrastructure, the Soviet military machine posed 
a very real and dangerous threat. 

Following the break-up of the Soviet Union in 1991, that arsenal fell into disrepair. 
Starved of funding and fragmented, Russian military capabilities rapidly decayed 
throughout the 1990s. From the start of his term in office in 2000, President Putin has 
made military modernization a top priority of the Russian government. When Russia 
invaded Georgia in 2008, a number of shortcomings were noted in its military 
performance. This led the Russian government to further increase investment in its 
military services. 

Since 2008, those efforts have had some success. Russian military forces have 
been streamlined into smaller, more mobile units. Their overall readiness has improved 
and their most elite units are well trained and equipped. They now employ a more 
sophisticated approach to joint warfare. 

Their military has implemented organizational change, creating regional commands 
within Russia. These coordinate and synchronize planning, joint service integration, 
force movement, intelligence support, and the tactical employment of units. 

Finally, the Russian military adopted doctrinal change, placing greater emphasis on 
speed of movement, the use of Special Operations Forces, and information and cyber 
warfare. They instituted "snap exercises." These no-notice drills serve the dual 
purpose of sharpening military readiness while also inducing strategic uncertainty as to 
whether they will swiftly transition from training to offensive operations. 


Today, Russia is a regional power that can project force into nearby states but has 
very limited global power projection capability. It has a military of uneven readiness. 
While some units are well trained, most are less so. It suffers from corruption and its 
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logistical capabilities are limited. Aging equipment and infrastructure, fiscal challenges, 
and demographic and social problems will continue to hamper reform efforts. 

The United States, in contrast, employs a military of global reach and engagement. 
The readiness of our rotationally deployed forces is high and we are working to address 
readiness shortfalls at home. And we operate within alliances; the strongest of which is 
NATO. Composed of 28 nations, NATO is the most successful military alliance in 
history. Should Russia undertake an armed attack against any NATO state, it will find 
that our commitment to collective defense is immediate and unwavering. 

Russia's military objectives are difficult to predict. But it is clear that Russia is 
sustaining a significant military force on Ukraine's eastern border. This is deeply 
troubling to all states in the region and beyond, and we are watching Russian military 
movements very carefully. 

I spoke with General Breedlove, the Commander of U.S. European Command and 
NATO's Supreme Allied Commander, last Friday. He is formulating recommendations 
for presentation to the North Atlantic Council on April fifteenth. These recommendations 
will be aimed at further reassuring our NATO allies. As part of this effort, he will 
consider increasing military exercises, forward deploying additional military equipment 
and personnel, and increasing our naval, air, and ground presence. He will update 
members of Congress on those recommendations at the earliest opportunity. 

Ladies and gentlemen, thank you for this opportunity to address your Committee, I 
look forward to your questions. 
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John Kerry’s departure 
from reality 

By Jackson BietiL Published: March 30 

During a tour of the Middle East in November, 
Secretary of State John F. Kerry portrayed the region 
as on its way to a stunning series of breakthroughs, 
thanks to U.S. diplomacy. In Egypt, he said, “the 
roadmap” to democracy “is being carried out, to the 
best of our perception .” In Syria, a peace conference 
would soon replace the Assad regime with a 
transitional government, because “the Russians and t he I 
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Last but hardly least, tile Israeli- Palestinian conflict was on its way to a final settlement — by April. ‘This is not 
mission impossible,” insisted the secretary of state. ‘ This can happen .” 

Some people heaped praise on Kerry for his bold ambitions, saying he was injecting vision and energy into the 
Obama administration’s inert foreign policy. Others, including me, said he was delusional . 

Foui* months have passed, and, sadly for Kerry and U.S. interests, the verdict is m: delusional. Egypt is under the 
thumb of an authoritarian general. The Syrian peace talks imploded soon after they began. Kerry is now 
frantically trying to prevent the collapse of the Israeli- Palestinian negotiations, wtiich are hanging by a thread - — 
and all sides agree there will be no deal in April. 

It might be argued that none of this is Kerry’s fault. It was Gen. Abdel Fatah al-Sissi who hijacked Egypt’s 
promised political transition. It was the Assad regime that refused - to negotiate its departure. . It was Benjamin 
Netanyahu who kept building Jewish settlements in the West Bank. It was Mahmoud Abbas who refused to 
recognize Israel as a Jewish state. 

All true; and yet all along the way, Kerry — thanks to a profound misreading of the realities on the ground — 
was enabling tlie bad guys. 

Start with Egypt. Since last summer the State Department and its chief have been publicly endorsing the fiction 
that the military coup against the elected government ofMohamed Morsi was aimed at “restoring deimicmcv. ” 
as Kerry put it. As late as March 12, Kerry — spun by his friend Nabil Fahmy, the regime’s slick foreign 
minister — declared that T’m very, very hopeful that, in very short order, we’ll be able to move forward” in 
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certifying that Egypt was eligible for a foil resumption of U,S. aid. 

Twelve days later, an Egyptian court handed death sentences to 529 members of die Muslim Brotherhood after 
a two-day trial. Two days after that, Sissi appeared on television, in uniform, to announce that he would 'run" im 
president 

Kerry was no less credulous of Vladimir Putin. Having taken office with the intention of boosting support for 
Syrian rebels as a way of “changing Assad ’s calculations,” Kerry abruptly changed course- fast May after a visit 
to the Kremlin. Russia and the United States, he announced, would henceforth “cooperate in /frying to . 
fotpfeme nt” a transition from the Assad regime. “Our understanding,” Mr. Kerry said of himself and Putin, “is 
veiy similar.” 

Only it wasn’t. Putin, who loathes nothing more than U.S.-engineered regime change, spent the next nine months 
pouring weapons into Damascus, even as Kerry continued to insist that Moscow would force Assad to hand 
over power in Geneva. When the Geneva conference finally convened, Russia - — to the surprise of virtually no 
one, other than Kerry — backed Assad’s contention that the negotiations should be about combating 
“terrorism,” not a transitional government. 

That brings us to the Israeli-Palestinian quagmire, which Kerry made Iris personal cause even though the Obama 
administration already had tried and abjectly foiled to broker a deal between Netanyahu and Abbas and Israel 
and the Palestinian territories are currently an island of tranquility in a blood- drenched Middle East. Ignoring the 
counsel of numerous experts who warned neither side was ready for a deal, Keny lavished time on the two men, 
convinced that his political skills would bring them around. 

Predictably, that didn’t happen. The leaders have not budged a millimeter from the positions they occupied on 
Palestinian statehood a year ago, and Abbas has been strident in publicly rejecting terms Keny tried to include in 
a proposed peace “framework.” 

Keny offered an answer to my first critique of him in an interview with Susan Glasser of Politico: “I would ask” 
anyone “who was critical of our engagement: What is the alternative? ” Well, the alternative is to address the 
Middle East as it really is. Recognize that Egypt’s generals are reinstalling a dictatorship and that U.S. aid 
therefore cannot be resumed; refocus on resuscitating and defending Egypt’s real democrats . Admit that the 
Assad regime won’t quit unless it is defeated on the battlefield and adopt a strategy to bring about that defeat. 
Concede that a comprehensive Israeli-Palestinian peace isn’t possible now and look for more modest ways to 
build the groundwork for a future Palestinian state. 

In short, drop the delusions. 

Read more from Jackson DiehVs archive, follow him on Twitter or subscribe to his : muddies: cm Facebud k. 

Read more about this issue: Jackson Diehl: John Kerry’s Middle East dreamworld The Post’s View: John 
Kerry’s empty words on Syria David Ignatius: John Keny, a secretary on a mission The Post’s View: Will John 
Kerry’s 'Mideast peace framework bring results? Hie Post’s View: Mr. Kerry’s diplomatic games in Egypt 
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RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY DR. WENSTRUP 

Secretary Chollet. NASA and Roscosmos will continue to work together to main- 
tain the safe and continuous operation of the International Space Station (ISS), 
where humans have lived continuously for more than 13 years. The success of the 
ISS program depends on the mutual dependence of all partners, and reflects the 
unique contributions each partner provides in support of the program. We believe 
that it is in the interest of all the ISS partners to continue our normal operational 
and programmatic cooperation, and not to allow disruption of any of the activities 
that have maintained a continuous human presence on orbit for more than a decade. 
I defer additional questions regarding the ISS to NASA. [See page 36.1 

Secretary Chollet. Sir, I agree with you that we have a vested interest in the 
success of the Afghan National Security Forces (ANSF); the rotary-wing capability 
we are building for them around the Mi-17 helicopter is critical to this success. 

Because the Department of Defense (DOD) is investing a substantial amount of 
Afghanistan Security Forces Funds and DOD counternarcotics funds in the procure- 
ment and sustainment of the Afghan fleet, DOD asked the Department of the Army 
to establish the Project Manager-Non-Standard Rotary-Wing Aircraft (PM-NSRWA) 
under Program Executive Office-Aviation in 2010. PM-NSRWA serves as the life- 
cycle manager for Afghanistan’s Mi-17s and is our lead entity for interfacing with 
the Mi-17 supply line. 

Because the Mi-17 is a Russian-made helicopter, the manufacturing is performed 
in Russia and the parts supply line originates predominantly with Russian compa- 
nies. For procurements of new aircraft, PM-NSRWA contracts with Rosoboronexport 
(ROE) rather than the manufacturer because we are buying military variants, and 
Russian defense exports must go through ROE. For maintenance, spare parts pro- 
curement, and overhauls of the Mi-17s, PM-NSRWA contracts with U.S. companies, 
which then use subcontractors to buy spare parts mainly from the Russian manufac- 
turers to ensure they obtain certified parts and to perform overhauls at Russian- 
certified overhaul facilities. 

Using Russian-certified parts and overhaul facilities is important to maintaining 
official Russian airworthiness certification of the aircraft, which ensures that our air 
advisors — who are crucial to developing Afghan aviation capability — are flying on 
well-maintained aircraft. To support airworthiness certification of the aircraft, PM- 
NSRWA also contracts with the Mi-17 manufacturer for engineering services to en- 
sure the manufacturer has cognizance of the aircraft. PM-NSRWA also contracts for 
technical bulletins about the aircraft. [See page 36.] 
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